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The White House 

Statement 3Y the Peesident 

I have asked the U.S. Commissioner of Education, Harold Howe II, to call a 
national planning conference in Washington, July 18-20, on education for disad- 
vantaged children. 

The program provided by Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 has been started and the funds for this fiscal year dispersed in an 
unusually brief span of time. Its value has been clearly demonstrated. There are 
7 million children who are receiving a better education this year because our State 
and local school systems moved swiftly and with ingenuity to use these funds. We 
must now assure ourselves that progress is universal. The gains made in some schools 
can be duplicated throughout the Nation if we exchange information and ideas 
quickly. 

To this end I have suggested to Commissioner Howe that he invite the chief 
education officer of each State to name a four-man delegation to the conference. This 
delegation would be comprised of the State’s Title I coordinator, a representative from 
a State college or university, and a representative each from an urban and a rural 
area. 

The conference will provide a working environment for exchanging ideas and 
exploring new methods of educating the children of poverty. It can concern iteelf 
with problems discussed in the report of the National Advisory Council on Education 
of the Disadvantaged. 

I have asked Commissioner Howe to make the results of the conference known 
to all State educational agencies, and 1 hope this meeting will be the forerunner of 
a series of similar conferences |n each State before the fall school opening. We can- 
not rest until every boy and girl who needs special help in school receives it in the 
most effective, imaginative form that American ingenuity can devise. 

May 24, 1966. 
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This report on the National Conference on Eduea- 
Ison of the Disadvantaged testifies to the spirit of hon^t 
inquiry which motivated the conference participantSo 
It Is; in fact, a striking tribute to the candor and in- 
tegrity of American educators, engaged in a search for 
lasting solutions to the educational problems of our 
time. 

If the report appears to focus on shortcomings in our 
schools, this is because our educators recognize that 
self-examination, rather than self-congratulation, pro- 
vides the key to progress. I think it is clear, however, 
that throughout the Nation, American teachers are 
gaining new insights into the educational process and 
are seeking, and finding, ways to make all our children 
more successful in the schools. 



The spirit of change and progress which marks our 
schools today has been greatly stimulated by Federal 
programs established under the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 19^. It is my hope and be- 
lief that this conference, and the printed summary of 
its proceedings, will he a provocative and refreshing 
stimulus to further progri^s. 

I extend my heartfelt thanks and congratulations to 
the conference participants for their enthusiasm, their 
perceptiveness, and their productive deliberations. 

It would be impossible for me in this short space to 
name all the others who gave so generously of their 
time, talent, and energies to this large undertaking. 
1 can only say that I am most grateful to all pemons, 
both within and outside the U.S. Office of Education, 
who contributed to the success of the conference. 




Harold Howe II, 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 



July 28, 1966, 
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INTRODUCTION 



As any multimillionaire will testify, “Making the first 
million is the hardest.” As any educator concerned 
with Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act will readily paraphrase it, “Spending the first bil- 
lion is the hardest.” 

The National Conference on Education of the Disad- 
vantaged convened less than 365 days after America 
made its first Federal commitment — in cash— to start 
wiping out inequality of opportunity in the schools. 

More than 400 educators, as well as professional al- 
lies and critics, gathered at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington. Among them were the Title I coordina- 
tors from each of the States, a hardy group that stands 
in the eye of a national hurricane, weathering conflict- 
ing demands and expectations, yet upon which the Na- 
tion depends to pilot it over an uncharted sea. 

Although Title I is regarded as an action program, it 
is, like early phases of the space program, a huge under- 
taking in research of the totally unknown. Perhaps 
one day soon a conference on education of the disad- 
vantaged will be characterized by a competitive ex- 
change of success stories and answers. This yearns con- 
ference, first in perhaps a long series, certainly was not. 
li was hardly even an exchange of questions. It was 
a search for questions. At this early stage, the main 
question that emerged was not, How do you proceed? 
but. Where do you begin? If everyone agreed— as 
almost everyone did — ^that change is imperative and 
urgent, almost no one was sure of where change should 
properly start. Must change begin with the teacher, 
the principal, the superintendent, the school board? 
Do you begin in the school lunchroom by insuring a 
good breakfast as fuel for a healthy mind? Do you 
begin with parents, teaching them to read stories to the 
young and to spur the ambitions of the nearly grown? 
Do you begin with community action, trying to restore 
the confidence of the alienated in a society that claims 
to guarantee health care, police protection, a right to 
free choice of good housing, and equal opportunity to 
work for a living? Or is the question purely one of 
improving the skills of pedagogy? Do you begin with 
the mind of the child? 

About half of the conference was composed of educa- 
tional professionals directly engaged in planning or ad- 



ministering title 1 projects. They numbered four from 
each State— usually the State Title I coordinator, a uni- 
versity education specialist, and two administrators or 
teachers directly engaged in a Title I project, one urban 
and one rural. 

The remaining half of the conference consisted of out- 
siders — Government oflicials in education and related 
fields, community action specialists, civil rights leaders, 
and officials of major educational organizations. 

At times the conference was divided, as though in 
debate, by a loosely definable line. Community action 
specialists and civil rights leaders pressed for dramatic 
change in the structure of schools. To them, the evi- 
dence clearly added up to a gross failure of the schools, 
and therefore gross change was mandatory. Some of 
the school people present understandably resisted this 
report card of blanket failure. If educational adjust- 
ments need to be made in keeping with new national 
expectations, they argued, experienced professionals^ 
are the most qualified to judge what adjustments are 
necessary and how to make them. The mammoth in- 
stitution of public education, they said, cannot be up- 
rooted overnight; old institutions are capable of pro- 
ducing new kinds of behavior for new needs. 

When at times the words grew hot, the listening cor- 
respondingly grew more alert. It was not a debate 
which anyone won or lost. It was an interpenetration 
of ideas from diverse vantage points. It is safe to say 
that no conferee went homo without a deeper under- 
standing of the complexities in which he is engaged. 

The spirit of the Conference was effectively keynoted 
by Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey in a stirring 
address at the opening night’s banquet He called 
upon the delegate to help close the gap between the 
real and the ideal in education — “an educational sys- 
tem that will train, rather than chain, the human mind; 
that will uplift, rather than depress, the human spirit; 
that will illuminate, rather than obscure, the path to 
wisdom; that will help every member of society to the 
full use of his natural talents.” 

At the second night banquet, delegates were honored 
with a surprise visit by the President of the United 
States, who emphasized the high priority of the work 
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of the conference in the great range of national 
commitments. 

A final word about the structure of this report: Con- 
ferees were assigned to discussion panels, each panel to 
consider one of four topics; I. Diagnosis of the Prob- 
lem; II. Strategies for Action; III. Some Effective Ap- 
proaches; IV. Mobilizing Our Resources. Each sub- 
ject had not one, but two panels charged with discus- 
sing it. The thought was that, because one mix of 
human beings is unlike any other, two panels on any 
subject might produce two valuable sets of viewpoints 
and ideas. Each panel was enriched by six or seven 
guest panelists who presented short papers on experi- 
ences or theory with which they were identified. Each 
was served by consultants from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation or some other Government agency. 

In addition, two special group discussions were ar- 
ranged: Title I and School Desegregation, and Title I 
and the Performing Arts. 

For a very good reason, section I of this report, 
which summarizes the eight panel discussions, does not 
follow a panel-by-panel narrative format. The en- 
thusiasm of the conferees, the freedom of discussion, 
and the very interrelationship of all aspects of the sub- 



ject matter caus^ the panels to exceed the confines of 
their titles and to touch on most aspects of educating 
the disadvantaged. 

To provide a logical grouping of related discu^ions, 
therefore, section I is divided into eight topics of prom- 
inent concern. Panel reports have been broken up and 
distributed within these eight topic reports. Under 
each topic, material is arranged in a sequence suggested 
by the flow of information. It is believed that this for- 
mat will enhance the report’s usefulness 'both to the 
participants and to others seeking to discover the real 
spirit and substance of the discussions. 

If the discussion recorded in the subsequent pages 
appears useful and lively, much of the credit is owed to 
the distinguished group of panel chairmen. And, rich 
as the discu^ion was, its usefulness to others would 
have been lost without the skilled labors of eight sum- 
mary writers, each an experienced and professional 
craftsman, and of the conference’s editorial director, 
Bernard Asbell, who collated and edited their work. 

The chairmen, summary writers, panelists, and con- 
sultants are identified in the panel lists appended to 
this report. 
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Usi^g Title I to Produce Change 



Panel IVA 

Participants agreed that the poor of America, de- 
spite the potential of programs such as Title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA) , still have little reason to believe they matter 
as human beings. The disadvantaged, adults and chil- 
dren, are failing in the educational system^ and the 
educational system is bailing them. 

Participants agreed that there are many roadblocks 
to educational reform. 

“If you*re going to lead, you’re going to have to cope 
with power,” said panelist Mario D. Fantini, program 
associate, the Ford Foundation. “You need to be re- 
sponsive to other sources of power and mobilize them. 
You have to be the internal agent of change. The edu- 
cator needs power if he wants to lead, and he does not 
have power today.” 

Dr. Fantini, who directed Ford’s 1962-65 Madison 
Area Project in Syrai^use, New York, public schools, 
asserted that change can he e£Pected through a “mutant 
group” which can “carve out a piece of the bureauc- 
racy.” While acknowledging that “we have no sys- 
tematic internal system for change in the big bureaucra- 
cies,” he said programs like Title I can be used to 
“create a subsystem for change.” 

He said that as a r^ult of the Ford project, under 
which a much broader effort labeled “Crusade for Op- 
portunity” has succeeded the original $160,000 pro- 
gram, “half of Syracuse, in 3 years, is radically differ- 
ent.” Educators, he said, could expect similar results 
in their own communities if they used their Title I allo- 
cations as a catalyst for change. “At the end of 5 to 10 
years,” Fantini said, “we could have a different process 
for teaching children.” He added : “I would like to see 
this money going into education serve as change money. 
We’ve built into our [educational] program a kind of 
remedial approach, a kind of strengthening what is. 
This is not going to be the payoff. I am hopeful that 
people here can begin to use the new money not for 
strengthening what is, but for changing what is.” 

Margaret G. Dabney, professor of adult education at 
Virginia State College, asked Dr. Fantini if the strategy 
he recommends would work “in different parts of the 
country where we are faced with total conservatism at 



all levels.” He replied, “I look on every crisis situa* 
tion as a chance for change. We should not just hang 
aid onto a system but we should use aid as an agent for 
change.” He emphasized that he believes Title I people 
are the only group capable of setting in motion a large- 
scale program for producing a “steady search machin- 
ery” to change the sriiools. 

Mrs. Dabney a^eed that “we get hung up on a band- 
aid type of operation. We need to talk about a creative 
restructuring of the whole business.” 

Panel chairman John L. Cleveland, Title 1 coordina- 
tor for the J'srkeley (California) Unified School Dis- 
trict, concurred. “Whatever goals we have set for dis- 
advantaged kids, they have not reached them,” he said. 
“If I said there’s a bomb under us right now, you’d 
make it, baby. . . . Educationally, we do have a bomb 
under us, under our whole educational system. 

“The point is that we have no choice— -whether we’re 
going to lay the groundwork for change or sit around 
and be changed. We’re failing. We don’t have the 
answer. Eighty percent of these kids are going down 
the drain. . . . We’ve got to do the job quick or the 
whole system is going to blow up on us.” 

Panelist John J. O’Neill, dean of the Graduate School 
of Education at Rutgers University, said that “the ques- 
tion of the power structure is essential” in considering 
reform in the schools because “the schools always do 
what the culture wants.” He said he was hopeful that 
colleges and universities can come up with some an- 
swers. “I think we have a staging area,” he said, “but 
we don’t have a beachhead and we don’t have a 
perimeter.” 

What is lacking, participants agreed, is a full-scale 
commitment to the poor which would not only serve to 
improve their education and lives but would also instill 
In them a conviction of self-woith that should be their 
birthright. Mrs. Dabney reminded the group that 
“most of us could recite the psychological principles of 
poverty. So, why are we here? It’s becau^ these 
facts and principles and concepts really haven’t worked 
their way into our guts.” 

Jule Sugarman, Deputy Director, Project Head Start, 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO), said 
much responsibility rests with the administrator, “It’s 
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been my experience that the most critical element is the 
guy at the top o£ the organization,” he said. “A lo^ 
can be done by fiat. A lot can be done by incentive 
and encouragement, and recognition of effort. 

“This says a lot for the process of getting leaders. If 
we’re going to have any massive intervention into the 
problems of the poor, weVe got to find ways to get good 
people into key spots in leadership roles. There is a 
tremendous premium on the character of the person 
who is leading. A program won’t work unless the per- 
son at the top is receptive to it.” 

Chairman Cleveland added that Title I presents op- 
portunities which have never before been available to 
the administrator and teacher on behalf of the children 
who heretofore have simply been problem children. 

“A good thing about Title I,” he said, “is that you 
don’t have to succeed. You Just have to try something 
new.” 

Panel lA 

Panelist Philip Montez, State Pr^iden% Association 
of Mexican-American Education, Los Angeles, Calif., 
told of an experiment with a group of alienated Hebrew 
and Mexican-American children in Los Angeles. 
Money was made available under Utle I for the 
teachers to involve themselves at the community level. 

. . here I saw a teacher sitting with three or four 
kids drinking a coke, . . . talking their jazz, talking 
their lingusd . . . This teacher in this program has 
been allowed time to partidpate widi individual kids 
on things that are important to them, being willing to 
accept the threat of maybe entering into a world that 
she or he doesn’t really understand. 1 think this is 
crucial in educatioii today.” 

Another panelist, Arthur Pearl, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Ore^n, said that the poor were 
“locked out” of our society and Title I could be used to 
change this situation. “The fact of the matter is right 
now, today, a N^ro with a college education makes less 
money thim a white person v/ith a 10th grade education 
in this coimtry,” he said. “The unemployed rate with 
Negroes %vith le^ ffian high school education is Just ffie 
same as if they had a high school education. 

“Now, you liave got $1 billion that can be used to 
start chan^ng the world for people who are l^ked 
out. o . . The point is that out of . . . Title I you can 
hire poor people to teach. And you can start opening 
up the world for them.” 

Panel IDA 

One participant advised that Title I money be spent 
on the radical and revolutionary, “for the wilder the 



idea is, the more likely that it will do some good.” 

The pairicipants were confused as to what innova- 
tion was supposed to mean and whether the ideas should 
be new per se or simply new to their school districts. 
Consultant Nolan Estes, Director, Division of Supple- 
mentary Plans and Services, Bureau of Elementary and 
Secondary Education, U.S. Office of Education (OE), 
outlined four essential steps for innovation: research or 
inquiry, development, diffusion, and utilization. 

A question arose: Why concentrate on the innova- 
tive? Some contended that Title I presents an oppor- 
tunity to get funds for old ideas that have not been 
tried in a school system previously because the money 
has never before been available. Such ideas, while old 
to the field, would be new to such a sy^em. 

Another contention was that innov£dive ideas usually 
require the kinds of specialized personnel that are hard 
to find and harder to train. In partial answer, it was 
suggested that, once Title I innovations are introduced, 
old parts of the curriculum that have not worked be 
eliminated, feeing the staff and equipment for the new 
programs. It was further advised that “our additive 
approach will run out. We need adaptive procedures 
because otherwise we’ll run out of space, personnel, 
materials, and everything else.” 

The similarity of Title I projects was discussed, and 
some effort made to trace back tUbir source. In at 
least one instance a publishing house has sent out a 
model proposal which, in turn, has been widely copied. 
The Federal guidelines and model proposals sent out 
by some of the States have been taken as gospel by some 
school systems and have been followed like blueprints. 
One reason for this is that, in the early stages of Title I, 
time was short and personnel to write proposals scarce. 
The participants e:^re§sed a desire for help in working 
up proposals and advice from coordinators and from 
college faculty in developing ideas. 

This discussion got into the role of the Title I coordi- 
nator. Is the coordinator’s function simply to see that 
the proposal is in order and pass it along for approval? 
Or is he to act as an innovator, encouraging superin- 
tendents and others to new ideas? There was no final 
agreement on the coordinator’s role, although it was 
clear that some of the coordinators were functioning as 
program developers with local school systems. 

A further, more basic question threaded its way 
through the meeting: Whether ideas that have failed in 
the past should be funded. An example was offered 
in the field of reading. Some 70 percent of all 
funded proposals are in the area of remedial reading, 
although remedial reading often has not been effective. 
Should the coordinator reject such proposals on the 




Conference Director Picott and H.E.W. Secretary Gardner greet the Vice President. 



basis of past experience? One panelist likened it to 
“prescribing a larger dose of what we know doesn’t 
cure.” 

Another panelist concluded: “There has been stand- 
ardization of how to go about the job of writing pro- 
posals, but a lot of pedestrian stuff has bs@n approved. 
What is n^ded now is encouragement and stimulation 
to get truly innovative ideas, because our old ways of 
educating fall a long way short.” 

Panel IB 

One delegate claimed that in his area teachers were 
using Title I remedial classes as a dumping ground for 



their problem students, just as they had used vocational 
classes provided under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
Another del^ate worried that it might not be possible 
to dislodge faulty crash programs if they were once 
established. 

Yet others were enthusiastic. Tide 1 funds had 
enabled them to deal with elementary and obvious 
problems. “First things first” was the attitude of a 
rural Georgian school superintendent. We can see 
which children are suffering from malnutrition, he 
said, and feed them. We can find out who stay away 
from school because they lack warm clotihes, and clothe 
them. We can provide glasses. Children are smart 
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and diey can leam. There is money now for books 
and libraries. Parents are a problem, but we are find- 
ing ways to involve them, such as recreational progirams 
and visits from school people. His county, he said, 
was so backward **the June bugs come in October,” but 
parents would be reached by sending a school visitor to 
homes, ^‘sitting on the back porch with them swatting 
flies, drinking buttermilk, and bragging on it. WeTl 
have a change before we know it.” 

Panelist Edmund W. Gordon, professor of educa- 
tional psychology and guidance, Yeshiva University, 
agreed that many of the obvious but ordinary things 
that are being done are indeed good. He would not 
demean them, but he would point out diat they are di- 
rected at equalizing educational opportunity, and while 
that too is good, he suspected the crucial problmn goes 
beyond that. Giving food and clothing, medical care, 
books, even little allowances permitting some to partici- 
pate who might not otherwise, does equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. It will make some difference. 
But it may not be sufficient to compensate for the defi- 
ciences of the background from which the disadvan- 
taged child comes. Head Start, a trem@!adous innova- 
tion, may reduce the gap between the advantaged and 
the disadvantaged. But equalizing the opportunities, 
he said, will not compensate for the differences. We 
should go beyond equal opportunity to specialized op- 
portunity. Dr. Gordon was worried that current efforts 
may prove to be both insufficient and inappropriate. 
“We did not cure the plague with blood letting. We 
did not cure TB by drinking milk.” 

Panel IIIB 

A number of tbe participants felt that the first year 
of Title I has “produced money for action,” and ffiat 
it has already changed attitudes. Victor J. Podesta, 
superintendent of schools, Vineland, N.J., said that 
prior to the passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act “there was little action in the classroom. 
Teachers had been conditioned to expect failure, aud 
had little outside contact with the problems of the dis- 
advantaged. Title I provided health care and food 
service'; it lengthened the schoolday and decreased class 
size. Title I gave us money to shake up programs and 
gave status to teaching the disadvantaged. You could 
always hire teachers for Evergreen School (a middle- 
class school) , but if you mentioned Lincoln School (dis- 
advantaged) , candidates would immediately become in- 
terested in the next town.” 

Panelist Evans Glinchy, director of the Office of Pro- 
gram Development of the Boston Public Schools, de- 
scribed plans for a model demonstration subsystem 



within the Boston system, an attempt not at develop- 
ing scattered special programs for disadvantaged chil- 
dren but at reshaping all aspects of a school, experi- 
menting with curriculum, differing teaching styles, and 
new materials. The subsystem is now centered in one 
elementary and one junior school but will eventually 
be extended to the senior-high level. It includes trials 
with nongraded instruction, cultural enrichment, the 
development of close contact with parents and commu- 
nity, intensive work in language and arithmetic, and the 
provision of special resources and instruction in art, 
music, and dmice (eurythmics). Ultimately, it is 
hoped, the trials in the subsystem will influence prac- 
tices in other Boston schools and provide models for 
general change. 

Among other projects described were-— 

^ Provision of mobile classrooms, each with separate 
living quarters for a teacher, to bring special services 
to the scattered rural areas of North Ddcota. (Vivian 
Nordby, county superintendent of schools, Amidon) 

* A special program in biology for ninth graders 
from rural schools conducted at a university in Puerto 
Rico. (Ismael Velez, director. Biology Department, 
San German) 

* A demonstration project in Danbury, Conn., fo- 
cused on early childhood education, adult education, 
vocational training and special programs for the dis- 
advantaged, employing rented construction project 
trailers specidly equipped by the school system, and 
using nonprofessionals as teacher aides. (Ernest E. 
Weeks, assistant superintendent of schools, Danbury) 

* An intensive remedial reading program at Virginia 
State College for the first-year students from disadvan- 
taged schools, using closed-circuit television and other 
media, reported to have raised reading levels 4 years in 
a year’s duration. (Harry Johnson, Virginia State Col- 
lege, Petersburg) 

* Provision of special equipment and study facilities 
for remote schools in Alaska; at the University of 
Alaska, anthropology courses to train teachers for work 
in such schools. (Mrs. Winifred D. Lande, assistant 
director for State-operated Schools, Juneau) 

^ A cluster of 23 projects in Minneapolis, including 
free breakfast and lunch programs for disadvantaged 
children, the use of teacher aides and home visitors, and 
the institution of a special noncredit summer school in 
which teachem “don’t have to cover any body of ma- 
terial, they just teach.” (Donald Bevis, director of 
special Federal projects, Minneapolis) 

* The institution of summer remedial reading and 
enrichment programs, and the use of a mobile dental 
unit which, in 1965--66, served 1,000 children in Little 
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Rock, Ark. (Paul Fair, deputy superintendent of 
schools. Little Rock) 

* The Michigan State Department of Education has 
contracted with the State universities for consulting 
assistance in technical services for local districts, and 
is conducting an inservice program for its own staff. 
(Louis Kocsis, chief, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Lansing) 

* Use of private preparatory schools for sunruner 
enrichment programs. (Edward Yeomans, National 
Association of Independent Schools, Boston, Mass.) 

* Establishment of ungraded programs, introduction 
of a variety of special services, and the enlistment of 
community involvement in a pilot elementary school 
project at the Cleveland School, Washington, D.C. 
The hope is that through the institution of ungraded 
groups the necessity for remedial reading programs wiU 
be eliminated since all children may progress at their 



own speed. (Mrs. Lorraine F. Bivins, supervisor of 
Geveland Elementary School, D.C. Public Schools, 
Washington) 

• The “lighted schools” of Rochester, N.Y., involv- 
ing afterschool and evening programs conducted in 
churches and other facilities outside school buildings. 
Participants include college students and other volun- 
teers. The program focuses on reading instruction for 
disadvantaged children and adults, including family 
reading pro^ams in which parents are taught to read 
to their young children. (Mrs. Alice Young, adminis- 
trator, Title I, ESEA, City School District, Rochester) 

A number of these programs derived support from 
several sources. Connecticut, for example, has pro- 
vided State funds that supplement Title 1 allocations. 

There appeared to be a feeling that Title 1 has pro- 
vided opportunities never before available, that neces- 
sary action can now be taken. 



The School Views the Child— —and Vice Versa 



Panel UB 

Panelist Max Birabaum, director of the Human Re- 
lations Laboratory, Boston Univeraty, put the overall 
problem in these terms: 

“What we are now being asked to do is to find new 
and untried ways of inducing the disadvantaged sec- 
tions of the population to defer substantial gratification 
over a long period of time — even*past college or grad- 
uate school — and to substitute the pleasures derived 
from school achievement for Biose which correspond 
more immediately to life needs. 

“The crucial question really is: How can we expect 
a lower class population to adopt— overnight---middIe- 
class. values which accept deferment of immediate needs 
gratification in order to achieve a delayed and profit- 
able reward? The absence of this middle-class pattern 
of behavior has led many teachers to conclude that 
these children are ‘ineducable.’ ” 

Mr. Bimbaum added, “Our most difScuIt problem is 
that school principals, teachers, and other education 
leaders confront situations which their previous train- 
ing has not equipped them to handle confidently or 
constructively.” 

Another panelist, Edward Zigler, professor of psy- 
chology, Yale University, noted in the same vein: “Dis- 
advantaged children are not motivated by what the 
middle clas® takes for granted. The lower class child 
needs immediate and tangible reward. We need a 
cadre of experts who understand the poor. I have'been 
struck by the numbers of people who think they own 
the poor, not just understand them.” 

Civil rights leader James L. Farmer, president of the 
Center for Community Action Education, Washington, 
D.C., also spoke of the alienation of the disadvantaged 
child. “In the Negro ghettos,” he said, “you often 
hear the people say of themselves, ‘The nigger ain’t 
nuthin.’ The disadvantaged youngster cannot identify 
with the world outside the ghetto.” 

“We are dealing,” Dr. Zigler said, “with the child 
who ejects to fail, who has no confidence. It is a 
reflection of his whole stance toward life.” 

Panel HIA 

In his presentation, Edward B. Fort, Division of In- 
struction, Detroit Ehiblic Schools, concentrated on what 



he called “attitudinal predeterminism.” Teachers and 
administrators, he contended, hold attitudes that work 
against disadvantaged children learning in school. 
One prevailing attitude, he said, is that many Negro 
children are intellectually inferior and therefore can- 
not compete. This becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy 
as the child lives up to the teacher’s expectations. 

Another thesis is that children from the inner city 
need a diflerent kind of education. They do not have 
the opportunity to behave as normal kids. They are 
given “social promotions” and watered-down curricu- 
lum. The student, in turn, quickly learns the “poor 
child syndrome” and blames his environment for his 
inability to learn or even try. 

Dr. Fort suggested a variety of moves to change such 
attitudes: 

* Programs should be established with curriculums 
relevant to students’ real interests. 

* Increased levels of expectation for children should 
be built into Title I projects. (He cited the example of 
a class in San Francisco where the teacher was told that 
the students’ IQs were much higher than they actually 
were. In the experiment, the students’ IQs actually 
improved as much as 10-20 points.) 

O Administrators and teachers should learn more 
about the backgrounds of the children and treat them 
as individuals. 

^ A control system should be set up to avoid weak- 
ness, overindulgence, mistrust, and hostility on the part 
of teachers toward disadvantage students. 

One participant suggested that the issue raised by 
panelist Fort is hostility and no programmatic change is 
going to attack it. Another suggeste that academic 
retardation of the disadvantage is a fact. The teacher 
is put in the position of being either weak or punitive. 
“We have to face the fact and then get to the point of 
where we go from here.” 

Others felt that some teachers exp^t far too much of 
children. For instance, seventh graders who cannot 
read primers still use seventh-grade books. “The 
teacher should know the structure of what she teaches 
so that she can work with the child at whatever level of 
ability he presents.” 

Another participant said: “We need help on how to 
think outside of stereotypes about the disadvantaged. 
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There is an enormous range among homogeneous 
groups of kids. We need a better understanding of 
individual differences and of which differences don’t 
make any difference.” 

Panel IB 

Philip M. Hauser, professor of sociology. University 
of Chicago, included schools in his list of social and 
political handicaps borne by the disadvantaged child. 
He traced the Negro’s inadequate preparation for urban 
life, moved through the ‘^civil disobedience of State 
legislatures” (malapportionment and most State hous- 
ing and civil rights legislation) , the political fragmenta- 
tion of metropolitan areas making the suburbs an es- 
cape hatch for whit^, a widespread lack of interest 
more serious than bigotry, segregation, and unequal 
opportunity (adding that schools contribute to the 
stratification of society), inadequate resources given 
education ($500 per child instead of $1,000) , the “rigor 
mortis” of the school establishment, the “timidity” of 
the Federal Government in facing Northern segregation, 
the lack of resources (“and sometimes even the will”) 
in the Office of Education, and finally, the child him- 
self. “If you focus on the child only,” Dr. Hauser 
concluded, “you will still have the problem a generation 
from now.” 

Jfust what the focus should be was a matter of con- 
cern to many. Msgr. Arthur J. Geoghegan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Diocese of Providence, R.L, felt the 
problems of the disadvantaged were primarily the 
schools’ business. “It is an instructional problem,” he 
said. “The children are well motivated when they 
come.’’ - 

“We’re not beginning right,” said a 'delegate from the 
Virgin Islands. “We’re beginning with the child. We 
should begin with the parents.” “We’re starting too 
late,” agreed another, who felt Thlc I will prove only a 
stopgap measure, a weak band-aid, if nothing else is 
done. The Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Welfare Administration, he felt, should be stepping in 
before the child comes to school. 

Just what the focus should be was a matter of par- 
ticularly grave concern to panelist Gordon. He had re- 
cently finished a study (for the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, to be published in September) of com- 
pensatory education for the disadvantaged that had left 
him “kind of troubled.” He was afraid the thinking 
behind the problems of the disadvantaged was inappro- 
priate. It is true, he agreed, that their problems are 
rdated to the structure of society, “but if we focus most 
on extra-educational problems, those we are least pre- 



pared to deal with, some of the more b^ic pedagogical 
problems may be missed.” If educators were to act 
too much as “amaetur sociologists” they would fail to 
do a good job in their real area of competence. We 
tend to talk dbout the characteristics of the disadvan- 
taged across the board, he said, as if there were no 
variations among them. Yet there are great variations. 
Some interfere with their education, some occur fre- 
quently enough to merit generalization, but few are 
really useful to planning. He spoke of rehabilitation 
hospitals where the principal facilities are programs 
for diagnosis. By contrast, “we have not yet begun to 
specify special programs for special children.” 

Disorganization in the child’s family and in his work 
at sdhool seem to go together, he agreed, but there is 
little the schools can do about family disorganization. 
The focus should be on education, on reading level, “on 
the problems we should know something about.” Yet, 
although it is clear that new kinds of learning ap- 
proaches would be more appropriate for the disadvan- 
taged than the basic curriculum, “there have been few 
new approaches to basic learning.” He wondered if 
pedagogy has let itself become too distracted by other 
things. He suspected it is not trying to find new 
approaches. 

Panel lA 

Panelist Pearl accused the schools of failure to define 
“tolerable deviance — all differences are deprecated” 
and of dealing with rule violators (behavior problems) 
by “segregating them out of the system. Punishment is 
not an effective deterrent, but we operate in the schools 
as if this were the only basis for controlling behavior.” 

“What we have engaged in is a massive 'self- 
delusionary system, part of which is the basis tha t we 
think we are doing something for kids. And most of 
what the school does right now . . . doesn’t prepare 
them for the world in which we live today, doesn’t even 
prepare them for the world that -existed 30 years 
ago . . . and certainly isn’t preparing for the world 
of tomorrow.” 

Panelist Philip Mont^ pointed out the particular 
problem that the bilingual child has in the school system 
saying that the schools refuse to accept the reality that 
thousands of American children cannot speak English 
when they are in kindergarten or first grade. “To 
ignore this reality is to predoom these children to 
failure. And educational statistics prove this is exactly 
what we are doing.” 

Wilson C. Riles, panel chairman, director of compen- 
satory education, California State Department of Edu- 
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cation^ summed it up this jway: ‘‘‘Teachers do the kind 
of job society demands and expects and they have done 
that well. But for the disadvantaged, society has not 
demanded that anything be done.” 

Panel mB 

H]nnan H. Frankel, director. Special Project on Hu- 
man Development, Southern Illinois University, as- 
serted that until the last decade “we could feel comfort- 
able with our middle-class values and attitudes. Now 
teachers and administrators are being asked to perceive 
cultural differences and are asked to understand that 
old measures are ineffective indexes of learning abil- 
ity. The burden of responsibility for the failure to 
learn has shifted from the child to the school. Teach- 
ers and administrators must bear the brunt of this 
change.” Acceptance of responsibility for Title I proj- 
ects, he said, requires a new set of attitudes reflecting 
the belief that “the ability of children to learn is limited 
only by our skills as teachers and administrators.” 
If attitudes cannot be changed, he added, “then narrow 
middle-class professionalism will return.” 



Panel DA 

Misconceptions of the children's abOiti^ have re- 
sulted from false intei^retations of standard tests, said 
Paul I. Clifford, professor of education, Adanta Uni- 
versity. He advised delegates not to abandon the tests, 
but recommended “their proper and relevant use within 
the most demanding confines of professional compe- 
tence, ethics, and maturity.” He suggested that, in light 
of the knowledge that these children are likely to re- 
spond differently, results of standardized tests are likely 
to reveal not the child’s maximum capabilities, but 
“what and how much the child has been able to learn 
in spite of an environmental handicap.” They reflect 
the “pathology of the minority culture” and the “floors 
of the child’s capabilities,” he noted, while, in reality, 
the “child’s capabilities are infinita” 

In a separate discussion, the panel considered the 
possible negative effects of segregation on the edu(m- 
tional process. Dr. John A. Moisell, a^ociate director 
of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said a recent study by OE in compliance 
with section 402 of the Civil Bights Act of 1964 will. 




Paid I. Clifford dUcussas a strategy for mtion with conferees at the II A group meeting. Others seated at the head 
table are (left to right) Barbara Kemp, Marvin G. Clines Don Davies, John A, Morsell, Janies E. Mauch, and 
Thomas W. Pyles (Chairman ) . 
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“exert a profound effect upon the course of ffiought 
and planning for education of the disadvantaged. It 
may well be the most important piece of educational re* 
search of our lifetime,’’ he added, noting that the study 
confirms the pervasiveness of segregated education in 
every region of the country. The report, he stated, 
makes it plain that segregated Negro schools are on 
the whole inferior instructional institutions, and that 
“if a minority pupil from a home without much educa* 
tional strength is put with schoolmates with strong 
educational backgrounds, his achievement is likely to 
increase.” 

One pupil-attitude factor, he said, appears to have 
a stronger relationship to achievement than to all other 
school factors together. This is the extent to which an 
individual feels he has some control over his own 
destiny. Among Negroes, Dr. Morsell said, “this char* 
acteristic is related to the proportion of whites in the 
schools. Those Negroes in schools with a high pro- 
portion of whites have a greater sense of control.” 

Marvin G. Cline, assistant dir^tor. Institute for 
Youth Studies, School of Medicine, Howard University, 
commented that without breaking up the ghetto school, 
the “child of the ghetto will never be sure that he is seri- 
ously expected to enter the wider society; that the real 
standards of the wider culture are being applied to him; 
and that his successes are true succe^es in the true 
world of the whites and not in the debilitating twilight 
world of the ghetto.” Dr. Cline urged that the central 
task of Title 1 is the break-up of the ghetto. “Segre- 
gation is a form of miseducation,” another panelist 
stated. 



Panel IVB 

Panelist Adron Doran, president, Morehead State 
College, pointed out that special aid for education of 
disadvantaged children was an issue at the time the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act was under consideration. Badk 
in 1964, attempts were made to extend school aid to 
federally affected areas to include children of famili^ 
receiving aid to dependent children for unemployment 
compensation. He also pointed out that the pattern 
of behavior of economically disadvantaged families is 
oriented toward: (1) individualism raffier than mutual* 
ism; .(2) traditionatism rather than innovation; (3) 
fatalism rather than creativity; and (4) being passive 
recipients rather than active agents. 

Dr. Doran went on to emphasize ffiat “teachers and 
administrators must be trained In &e colleges and uni- 
versities to: (1) undemtand the individuals and groups 
with whom they must work in the educational process; 
(2) discover and accept new ways of working with 
groups and teaching children; (3) seek new ways and 
means of involving the families of the disadvantaged 
children as r^ourc^ in fhe educative process; and (4) 
learn better how to utilize and train noncertified per- 
sonnel to assist in the affairs of the classroom.” 

James Wilson, Director, Indims Branch, DEO, im- 
plored the assembled educators to recognize that the 
children of poverty think differently, have different 
needs and experiences, and are essentially different 
people. But Dr. Wilson cautioned the group not to be 
too quick in their judgment. He recounted the events 
of his childhood on an Indian reservation. He noted 
that the dirt roof of the log c^bin in which he was 
reared was adorned with flowers 2S years before flie 
national beautification program was conceived. 
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How Much Schools ReiAy Do? 



Panel lEB 

Panel chairman Ai^tin Haddock, director of Public 
Law 89-10, Oregon State Department of Education, in 
his opening remarks noted that the problem is a horren* 
dous one now and is going to get worse. 

1976, if die population projections are at all ac- 
curate,” Dr. Haddock said, “60 per^nt of our popula- 
tion will be 18 years of age or under. Some 50 to 60 
percent of the population between 18 and 22 will be in 
coll^^ of one kind or another. This means roughly 
that some 75 to 80 percent of the population will be 
under the direct physical control of the Nation^ 
educators. 

“Are we ready for this awesome responsibility?” 
Haddock asked. “Obviously not. If we thought we 
were, we wouldn’t be here.” 

Dr. 2Sgler emphasized the need for much more pro- 
vision under Title 1 for the kind of eiqperience that takes 
ohildren out of the school so that they can have a good 
time and learn through the gratification of new e:^eri° 
enc^> “We need to think in terms of something in 
addition to what we are doing which does not put a 
heavy burden on the younger. It should he indirecHy 
related to the school so that he goes back to school 
feeling that the school is more than just being <K>nfined 
in the classroom and workmg for ^ades.” 

According to Carl Marburger, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Education, Bureau of Indian Afiairs, a 
critical issue is that of institutional change. Unless 
the institution of die school is adaptable. to innovative 
practices and new programs, we simply phase these 
children back into the system and the same kinds of 
things take place over and over 'again. 

Charles Benson, professor of education, Univeisity 
of Gdifomia at Berkeley, stated that studies have been 
made which demonstrate that you d® not move quickly 
from ‘an eipenditure to some observable change in 
pupil behavior. Outcomes are d^endent upon a num- 
ber of variables and we must be able to d^enmne 
which combinations of activiti^ yield results. Possibly 
it Is nectary to work on certain strMegic community 
variables like housing and employment. 



Panelist M^burger noted the demise of Hi^^ 
Horizons, die exemplary compensatory education proj- 
ect which is now defunct “1 diink it is impoi^t for 
us to take a hard look at our compensatory education 
progranm and examine precisely what we are doing. 
Unl^ we bring evduatlon and r^arcb to bear upon 
what we are doing, our own programs can go down the 
drain the way Higher Horizons did.” 

Panel 11115 

There was fundamental disagreement within the 
room regarding die past performance of American 
education,* and on the d^ee that change nectary. 

Chairman P. J. Newell, Jr., assistant commissioner, 
Division of Instruction, Missouri State Department of 
Education, asserted that “American school systems 
have been a great success.” American education, he 
said, has lacked resources and some children have 
therefore “been shortchanged.” But, he added, “we 
have a system that we can he proud of, that can take its 
place in the world.” The entire Tide I program, he 
pointed out, “provides specific funds for specific kids 
in specific areas. We cannot restructure all of edu- 
cation with those funds even, if we wanted to. We can 
hope to make great strides as more funds become 
available. 

Panelist Robert L. Green, director of education for 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference, asserted 
that the educational system “has been a sorry failure,” 
that it has been “set up systematically to mcdce second- 
class citizmis of Negro children.” Dr. Green said that 
“we have created disadvantaged youth. Short-term 
solutions are a waste of time. The issue Is not merely 
the attitudes of teachers and administrators, it is the 
American attitude.” He proposed that teachers and 
school adminisrators begin to take leadership not 
ii'erely in education, but in molding community atti- 
tudes on housing, employment, and other social Issues 
affecting the life of the Negro. 

Panelist Marvin RiA, executive director of the 
Scholarship, Education, and Defense Fund for Racial 
Equality, ssseited Aat most enrichment programs fail 
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because they are fragmentary mid irrelevant^ and &at 
most of the pilot proj^^ “attempt to make the N^o 
child like white America. That child has to make it in 
the context of his own identity. We have to modify 
the existing curriculum, not add to it. We need better 
guidance from the earli^t grad^. We need materials 
more geared to urban life, material on civil rights, 
Negro hi^ory, African culture. The disadvantaged 
children fail because there is no reason to succeed. 
Given those conditions, apathy is the only proper 
response.’’ And, he added, American schools are fail- 
ing for the nondisadvantaged, toos “Both groups are 
disadvantaged by an outmoded educational system.” 

Mrs. Marie Duke, director of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil on Education of the Disadvantaged, New York, as- 
serted further that all separate local mid State effort 
are insufficient. “We need a ms^sive onslaught na- 
tionally,” she said. “The problem has a hornble uni- 
formity throughout the country. We have to bridge 
the gap between local. State and national efforts. With 
tibe mobility of the popi Nation tbis is a national responsi- 
bility. Let’s start now and go to the public and inform 
them that the schools have to prep^e children for the 
society as it is changing. Let’s not Begin with our own 
little separate problems.” 

Panel lA 

The conferees agreed that not enough is being done, 
yet views ranged from “We’ve done nothing” to “We 
are doing something right.” 

At one extreme was pandit Pearls “We’ve done 
nothing. Most of the things we have done are wrong. 
What we have is cholera. The only thing is, some 
people survive it. We have no basis for preparing peo* 
pie for the world in which we live. We think we’re 
doing something for kids but we don’t prepare them 
even for the world of 30 years ago.” 

Dr. Pearl suggested four major goals of education i 
(1) To guarantee every citizen a wide range of career 
choice. (2) To provide every citizen with tibe skills 
necessary for them to fulfill the duties of a citizen in a 
compli^ted democratic society. (3) To provide every- 
one with the basis of being culture carriers, (“^^en 
we take a look about us and recognize that Bat Man is 
the most important cultural contribution that look place 
in this country last year, we recognize how desperately 
education has failed in this respect.”) (4) To pro- 
vide people with the psychological strength necessary to 
survive in a mass society. Dr. Pearl felt that in none of 
these four areas were the schools anywhere close to 
reaching a simple minimal standard. 



At the other extreme via& Jack Mclnto^ director of 
compensatory education for tibe Tex^ Education 
Agency: “The impression is being left diet nothing good 
is being done. 1 think that something is being done 
today, we’re making progress.” 

Mr. McIntosh cited Texas pro^ams In which an ef- 
fort is being made to instill an appreciation of Mexican 
culture and of those things in it that ought to be pre- 
served and in which bilingualism in children is held as 
an asset, not a Utility. 

Similarly, WiUimn H. Moore, Title I coordinator for 
the Arkansas State Department of Education, pointed 
to Imaginative use of TMe I funds in an Aikans^ school 
system to help overcome community res^ance to school 
integration. 

Significantly, the conferees reje^ed suggestions that 
separate schools or school systems be crated to deal 
with the special probleins of the disadvantaged. The 
poor already have experien^d too much segregation, 
they concluded, and a separate system would do litde 
or nothing to help them. 

“We have our schools,” said Howard Heding, profes- 
sor of education. University of Missouri. “All we have 
to do is make them work for aH.” 

Suggestions included an adult basic education pro- 
gram that would help poverty fmuilies understand the 
educational needs of their children, pro^:ams of com- 
munity involvement in school pl anning , and use of Title 
1 funds to aid school boards in gaining community ac- 
ceptance of pro^ams for the disadvantaged. 

Educators, it was suggested, number some 2.3 mil- 
lion and represent a significant power potential in 
American society. “They will have to exercise that 
power,” said one conferee. 

Panel 104 

The degree to which the schools have the responsi- 
bility for breaking the cycle of poverty came in for dis- 
cussion on the final morning of the conference. It 
was generally agreed that it is not the sole responsibility 
of the schools, which must woHc with other agencies. 

This led to a dlseu^lon of the role of Title I In ac- 
complishing desegregation. One participmit pointed to 
the danger present if projects are used to prolong racial 
segregation. “To what extent Is it within the coordi- 
nators’ prerogatives to see ho\7 projects addr^s them- 
selves to segregation?” he asked. 

Several participants stated their belief that the act is 
for the disadvantaged who need he^, no matter who 
diey are. Another point of view, using Commissioner 
Howe’s speech of the previous evening as evidence, fdt 
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Group IIIA listens intently to a question from the floor. Seated at the panelists' table (I. to r.) : Kay Earnhardt^ 
John Henry Martin^ Mildred Fitzpatrick (Chairman) ^ A. Harry PassoWf Peter G. Kontos, and Edward B. Fort. 



the intent of Title I should be to bring children of 
different backgrounds together. (One participant said 
the Commissioner should “put his regulations where his 
speeches are.”) In support of that thesis, another par- 
tidpant noted the triple coincidence of educational dep- 
rivation, racial segregation, and economic deprivation. 
And further support came from another who said, 
“There is good educational justification for projects 
that have built-in integration elements.” Yet another 
noted a danger in Title I projects that create “separate- 
but-equal” education in the cities by having “too much 
happening in the ghettos.” 

Panel IB 

The discussion group was in partial agreement on the 
political and social causes that have produced the dis- 
advantaged child. It agreed on the administrative 
problems encountered in bringing him help, and in its 
identification of specific educational problems such as 
teacher attitudes and learning difficulties. But %vhen 
it came to the heart of the matter— whether the new 
programs initiated were going to help— agreement fell 
away. 



“What troubles me most about the disadvantaged,” 
said a panel member “is that 5 years from now, when 
we look back and have to account for all the money we 
have spent, we may discover we really haven’t solved 
the problem. Some may conclude nothing can be 
done.” 

“We’re on the road,” said a delegate from Wyoming. 
“I think in a few years we’ll be there.” 

Frank L. Stanley, Jr., associate director for educa- 
tion, National Urban League, felt that among all the 
major institutions of the country, only the schools 
**'have not moved to apply equality of opportunity.” 
Thus, he said, “they may be the major force for re- 
seg’^egation in America.!’ His associate, Mrs, Harriet 
Eeynolds, assistant director. Education and Youth In- 
centives, National Urban League, felt the school system 
can not be changed from within. Only outside pres- 
sure, ^^conferences like this -and Federal bribes to make 
them teach who they’re supposed to teach anyway” will 
help, (“Isn’t there something good about our educa- 
tional system?” delegates asked.) 

A delegate from rural Geor^a thought there would 
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be chaos in his country if the Title I program were 
stoppedo He could see the benefitSe He believed there 
would be change. 

Others were nhj>re pessimistic. not sure that 

U.S. education is as effective as we Wee to think,” pan- 
elist Gorden said. '^'^We may have erased illiteracy in 



good measure, but we do not have a literate population. 
In terms of what has been needed for survival in the 
past, the schools Enave met their responsibility.” F or the 
future, however. Dr. Gordon thought, the kinds of 
liberal courses that seem to be a luxury today will 
be necessary simply for survival. 



Training and Reorientation of Teachers 



Panel IIB 

How do^ a teacher teach a child whose basic reac- 
tion is to reject him? 

That question in all of its ramifications cropped up 
repeatedly in panel IIB. Although there was some 
disagreement as to details, there was no qu^tion that 
teachei^ must be especially prepared for the tasks they 
face in dealing with alienated children. The group 
called not only for better original preparation, but for 
continuous inservice training. 

As Larry Cuban, director of the Cardozo Project in 
Urban Teaching, Cairdozo High School, Washington, 
D.C., pointed out, “Business has retraining programs 
going on all the time, but teacher education do^n’t.’’ 
Teacher internship, he said, must be a real marriage of 
academic work and classroom training. 

Panelist Farmer commented that teachers have the 
most difficult and most critical jobs in our society at this 
time. “A teacher’s empathy for students is vitally im- 
portant,” he said. “A sense of contempt on the part of 
the teacher rubs off very easily on pupils. The students 
themselves will become more involved with learning, 
have more confidence in themselves, if they believe the 
teacher thinks that they are important. And, the more 
identity there is between the teacher and the student, 
the easier it is for the teacher to teach.” 

Farmer touched off a heated reaction when he told 
the panael; “We are in a war. In a war, generals can’t 
allow lieutenants to decide where they will fight. 
Teachers ought to be assigned to the places where they 
can do the best job.” 

There was no argument about the necessity of getting 
first-rate teachers into ghetto ^hools. There was 
general disagreement, however, with Farmer’s proposal 
that they be assigned there, whether they like it or not. 

Homer Cooper, director, Social Science Research 
Institute, University of Georgia, declared: “One of the 
few freedoms teachers have is that of mobility. They 
. must be free to come and go, they shouldn’t be trapped. 
We must, find ways to motivate teachers to want 
difficult assignments, but we shouldn’t let superintend- 
entg assign them there.” 

.David Selden^ assistant to the president, American 
Federation of Teachers, said: “Teachers will be relue- 



tani to enter Ae profession or stay in it if they fear 
they’ll be assigned where they can’t succeed. You 
can’t keep them where they will be continually con- 
fronted by failure. Give them a decent school, where 
they can succeed, and ffiey’ll stay there. This is a long- 
range problem which can’t be solved with gimmicky 
arrangement.” 

Panelist Zigler called the assignment of teachers to 
the slums, as proposed by Famer, “self-defeating.” 
“Psychologists have shown,” he said, “that the most 
common reaction to frustratloEi is aggression. In this 
case it would be aggression against the children, a most 
harmful thing to the youngsters in their charge. . . . 
We’ve got to retrain teachers to have different goals for 
different children. America doesn’t run on Harvard 
and Yale graduates but on high school graduates. 1 
would b'ke to see teachers flock to these schools because 
they understand the disadvantaged children and their 
problems, and then they will find succ^s.” 

Mr. Cuban pointed out, “The earlier you take the 
preservice student going into education and work with 
him, the better retention rate you will have.” 

In the Cardozo project in the District of Columbia, 
Cuban said, “four interns are assigned to one master 
teacher. With a constant dialogue between the in- 
terns and the master teachers, we are able to telescope 
some years of training.” 

Charles Benson wondered whether, since teachers 
“must live on success,” we might try to redefine the 
criteria of success toward the end that it is measured 
less in academic performance of coUegcs-bound students, 
less on getting a certain number in @ good college, and 
more in taking a class of children who are not perform- 
ing well and trying to raise them subslantialiy from 
that point. 

Mr. Selden pointed out, “A basic problem of slum 
schools is the shortage of teachers, but there is a tend- 
ency to evade it. We can’t substitute a collection @f 
teacher aides.” 

Mr. Cuban suggested making “the inner-city ssli@®l 
attractive— not with Just more money and small 
classes— but by making it a professional institutions 
make it attractive professionally. We should make 
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the inner city school a curriculum center and inservice 
training area where teachers would want to go.” 

To this Mr. Farmer replied : “We can’t afford to wait 
until the schools become attractive and the teachers 
volunteer to go to the ghetto schools. Some of those 
who volunteer now do so because they think they can 
relate to these alienated children — ^but they can’t. A 
superintendent who assigns teachers to those schools 
can watch them and learn from them, and then make 
other assignments if nece^ary.” 

Mr. Birnbaum suggested that perhaps one solution 
might be to get teachers as a group to volunteer for serv- 
ice in the inner city schools, and find success as a group 
where they might not as individuals. , 

How should teachers of the disadvantaged be 
prepared? 

Morris F. Epps, superintendent of schools, New 
Brunswick, N.J., said, “The real training of these 
teachers has to take place inservice.” 

Glyn Morris, director of Title I, Board of Coopera- 
tive Educational Services, Lyons Falls, N.Y., agreed: 
“There has to be inservice training. The teachers 
don’t get what they need in teachers college. They geft 
these kids in the classroom and want them to talk — and 
the kids just don’t know how to verbalize.” 

There was general agreement when William L. Lewis, 
general supervisor of Federal programs in Gary Pub- 
lic Schools, Indiana, suggested that there needs to be 
inservice training for administrators, too, particularly 
with regard to title 1. 

But on the general subject of inservice training, pan- 
elist Selden warned: “For Heaven’s sake, let’s don’t get 
into the rut we were in 20 to 30 years ago when in- 
service training was a kind of degree-credit mill.” 

Panel IB 

Dr. Hauser asserted that teachers are too middle class 
to communicate with the disadvantaged (“middle-class 
persons trained in middle-class institutions”) . He felt 
the solution is to change their curriculum, give them 
enough social science, history, and psychology so they 
can understand the background of the disadvantaged 
child, and train them in the disadvantaged areas with 
the disadvantaged children. A delegate from Con- 
necticut thought this oversimplified, that a few addi- 
tional courses would not help. “The problem is the 
teacher’s motivation,” he said, and that is formed be- 
fore their training begins. Teachers, he said, are too 
security conscious. 

The notion that teachers are middle class, said Mrs. 
Reynolds, is a myth. They are newly middle class. 



not secure, afraid to look back, afraid to rock the boat, 
afraid to relate to the lower class from which they have 
Just emerged. Yet the use of volunteer teachers who 
might relate is blocked by the educational system. She 
rebutted criticism from school authorities who com- 
plained that Title 1 came too late in the year for them 
to hire the people they wanted. “You limited your- 
selves to certified teachers,” she said, adding that in 
Indiana the school authorities hired retired teachers to 
help with dropouts, the ones whose very t^hniques 
had caused the schools to lose these students in the first 
pkce. 

“We have to stay within the law,” said a State 
delegate. 

“We have to change the laws,” replied Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

One of the delegates, who felt with Kenneth B. Clark, 
professor of psychology. City College of New York, 
that the teacher’s attitude is *‘the critical factor” in 
reaching the disadvantaged child, wanted to know what 
is being done about it. She was told of workshops in 
Indiana, where it is felt changes in attitude are taking 
place, of programs in Virginia, now in iheir second 
year, where teachers are learning to recognize their 
attitudes and discovering their effect on teaching, and 
of teachers in Fort Sill, Okla., who themselves req[ue5ted 
inservice training. 

A delegate from Indiana said counties there had 
stretched the guidelines a bit, working with die teachers 
first to develop understanding, and waiting until fall to 
star! programs. 

One delegate drew a parallel. “We had this problem 
with teaching the mentally retarded for years. Now 
teachers of the mentally retarded have status. Ghetto 
teachers don’t.” Another held universities should 
share the blame. 

There were those who felt they have no problem with 
teacher motivation. One was in charge of disadvan- 
taged schools. Our teachers are willing, he said, we’re 
holding no gun in their back. “And the young ladies 
who come out of the colleges you criticize,” he added, 
“are bringing many valuable new techniques.” 

But a superintendent from Mississippi felt that 
teacher orientation is a problem. “We don’t change 
people overnight,” he said, and disagreed with those 
who think the superintendents are responsible by not 
taking the lead. “1 work for the school board. I 
don’t know who you work for,” he said to his critics. 
Change will come but it will have to be a matter of 
degree. “We cannot afford to disrupt the education 
program or we will defeat the very people we are trying 
to help. We have to go slowly. I don’t please the 
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civil rights groups. 1 don’t ple^e the white groups 
either.” 

A delegate from Wyoming also felt it is a matter of 
degree, and that they are ^^on the road toward attitude 
change.” In one group of teachers, each had promised 
to work this year with Ae worst pupil in her class. 
Next year, it would be with the worst two or three. 

But a man who had taught for a year in a Boston 
slum school was pessimistic. ‘‘‘Tlie teachers there are 
defeated, disappointed, boA Ae young and Ae old.” 
Only 3 out of 40 can be said to have enAusiasm. As 
a result, he would not want to pick teachers at random 
to teach Ae disadvantaged. ^‘In Boston, we have to 
choose carefully where Ae money go^.” 

Panelist Gordon felt Ae answer lies not so much in 
gSi^ntudes as in providing Ae teacher wiA effective meA* 
ods. ‘‘If one puts meAodolgy in Ae hands of teachers, 
it probaby has a stronger impact Aan exhortation,” he 
said. It is possible to talk to people and to touch Aem, 
he agreed. It is also possible that acquainting teachers 
wiA Ae badcground lives of the disadvantaged would 
have some effect. “When a teacher is helped to suc- 
ceed, she loses her negative attitude.” On Ae oAer 
hand, if she is faced wiA repeated failure, she will 
find it hard to retain any positive attitudes. 

The key question remained, “Who is going to teach 
the teachers of Ae disadvantaged, and what are Aey 
going to teach?” Panelist Jacob SilveAerg, chief 
psychologist. Memorial Guidance Clinic, said it is clear 
from experience in Richmond that Acre are not many 
people who know what to teach Ae teachers. Aside 
from courses in comparative culture, anthropology, and 
so on, “we still have to work directly wiA the child.” 

Panel IIA 

Don Davies, executive secretary. National Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
National Education Association, suggested Aat teacher 
preparation should be viewed as a whole, as a process 
which starts sometime in collie, and continues Arough 
a period of supervised practice or internship, into Ae 
early and formative years, and Arou^out a teacher’s 
career. He urged Aat teacher preparation be a joint 
responsibility of Ae school and Ae college, and Aat 
Ae concept of staff development be a broad one. It 
should include more Aan courses for credit and sum- 
mer institutes; it should include a variety of planned 
activities (formal and infonnal), travel, independent 
study, work experience, work on curriculum and teach- 
ing materials, and, gener^y, be tailored to Ae needs 
of Ae individual teacher. He noted Aat many teachers 
in Asadvantaged schools are alienated not only from 



Aeir children but also from oAer members of Ae pro- 
fession, and from Ae colleges and the community. 
“You don’t change Aese deep-seated attitudes by lectur- 
ing to people about how Aey ought to love sdl Ae 
children.” He urged Aat inservice programs be con- 
ducted within Ae community where the teacher works. 

Dr. Davies suggested putting all teachers in disad- 
vantaged schools on a 12-monA contract and involving 
them heavily in developing strategy; setting aside 10 
percent of Title I money for next year, mid awarAng it 
to individual teachers on the basis of proposals Aey 
submit for doing Aings in the classroom and commu- 
nity; supporting Ae concept of “Ae teacher and his 
staff” with Ae teacher as Ae central figure in a staff 
of supporting personnel, including teacher aides; limit- 
ing classroom activity of new teachers to no more Aan 
half time, Ac remaining time being devoted to study, 
and Ae observation and preparation of materials; and 
removing institutes for teachers of Ae disadvantaged 
from Ae university campus and putting Aem in slum 
schoob in slum communities. 

Panel lUB 

A number of speakers pointed out Aat education of 
disadvantaged chilAen has always suffered from a lack 
of personnel and from Ae teacher’s perennial difficulty 
in dealing with 30 or 35 children, meeting all curricu- 
lar and administrative requirements, and simultane- 
ously attempting to give individual attention to all pu- 
pik. “Teachers need time to do things,” said Vernon 
A. Staggers, director of Federal programs for Ae Min- 
eral County (W. Va.) public schools. “We need time 
to evaluate. I know Aat a teacher can do a better job 
with 20 kids Aan with 30.” AlAough some of Ae 
panelists disagreed regarding optimum class size, Aere 
appeared to be no dbsent from the ideas Aat teachers 
need extra help and that monprofessionak can be used 
more widely and wisely. 

Panel IVA 

Jack W. Hf^bhf^^e I administrator, Minnesota 
State D^artment of Education, said Aat until Ae job 
of teaching the disadvantaged is viewed in a more posi- 
tive light Ae effort will continue to fail. “How in Ae 
world,” he asked, “can we teach teachers to like kids 
who stink and swear and spit and with whom Asy egiii’t 
identify?” 

Panelist Dabney said Aat few undergraduate teacher- 
education programs sti(Sis anAropology courses to help 
teachers understand Ae disadvantaged. Instead, she 
said, teacher-education curricula help maintain so- 
ciety’s overall rejection of Ae poor. “It’s very impor- 
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Chairman John L. Cleveland (/.)» John J. &Neill, and Mario D. FarUini^ve attention to fellow panelist Margaret 

G. Dabney during the IV A discussion. 



tant how the teacher perceives the child,” she said, 
^‘because her perceptions are llie facts out of which she 
operates.” 

Panelist Fantini also criticized teacher preparation. 
“I find that curriculum stocks up on content that tells 
us about the disadvantaged,” he said. ‘^Teachers come 
out and say, *A11 right, I know that. Now, what do 1 
do?’ They still lack the technology of implementa* 
tion.” 

Alva R. Dittrick, deputy superintendent of Cleveland, 
Ohio, schools, was more hopeful. “We have seen in 
Cleveland that you can change the attitudes of teach- 
ers,” he said. “The key to it is staff development” 
Howe Hadley, dean. University of South Alabama, 
added that administrators, too, should receive inservice 
training in this area. 

John W. Alberty, director of Title I, Missouri State 
Department of Education, said he was unconvinced that 
teachers are doing a bad job. “As long as we keep 
emphasizing what we’re not doing, we’re going to get a 
bad job,” he said. “I don’t mean that we should over- 
look the failures. But we should get enough space in 



the paper for what we’re doing right as for what we’re 
doing wrong.” 

Mrs. Dabney noted that “the whole teaching profes- 
sion is having role and status problems. . . . Now 
teachers find themselves embattled. Their failures are 
submitted to public view. We need to help teachers 
overcome this threat.” She added that “there is a 
high risk value in teaching, but the risks are hidden. 
It is a question of opening up life or not.” 

Panel IDA 

Several of the participants suggested ways to change 
teacher attitudes toward the deprived. One such 
change would involve setting up demonstration proj- 
ects in schools and districts so that other teachers could 
see disadvantaged children actually learning wifh a 
good teacher. Teachers who are succ^ful could be 
employed as models to work with other teachers. 
Another way would be for teachers to teU one another 
what works for them. “Every teacher has a little bit 
that works in a particular class. We need to put those 
pieces together.” 
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Getting Help For Teachers 



Panel IIIB 

A major portion of the discussion centered on ways 
of opening schools not only to new ideas but to new 
people — ^teacher aides and other paraprofessionals — ^to 
relieve the regular staff of clerical and custodial duties. 
One participant urged that schools must stop acting as 
closed shops, fearful of community involvement and 
of the presence of nonprofessionals within academic 
walls. 

Jarvis Barnes, assistant superintendent of the At> 
lanta public schools, said schools must come to accept 
the presence of subprofessionals as teacher aides and 
in other capacities. “We’ve been keeping them out,” 
he said. “We’ve been trying to do too much.” Such 
people, it was felt, would not only relieve teachers of 
clerical and custodial duties, they would also bring to 
the schools new insights and ideas. The panelists 
agreed that the social and economic backgrounds of non- 
professionals or paraprofessionals are not as important 
as a desire to work with disadvantaged youngsters and a 
training program for prq>aring them. Panelist F rankel 
said subprofessionals should be recruited and trained 
with a career orientation, that they should be carefully 
screened and eyaluated, and that their use requires 
“the sustained involvement of administrative 
personnel.” 

Panel IIB 

Panelist Cuban said that next year 30 boys, poten- 
tial high school dropouts, will be trained as teacher 
aides at the elementary school level. They will be 
paid for their morning work, and their academic work 
in the afternoon will be related to their morning 
experience. 

Panel lA 

Perhaps the most unusual proposal came from pan- 
elist Pearl; he proposed using students as young as 16 
years old as teachers, giving them advanced and pro- 
fessional education as they teach. In this way, he said, 
education would cultivate more and better teaching 
talent and at the same time open opportunities hitherto 



unavailable to the disadvantaged. Education and ffie 
Nation’s other “growth industries” — ^health and wel- 
fare-will have to open such opportunities, he added, 
if the cycle of poverty is to be broken in our modern 
society. 

Panel IIA 

The group discussed whether it was best to recruit 
teacher aides from within the community or from the 
university. Most agreed it is sound to draw these 
people from the community. Participants were warned 
by several speakers, however, that these aides also must 
be exposed to a continuous program of inservice train- 
ing if they are to play an effective role. “We run the 
danger of extending the incompetency of an incom- 
petent teacher,” one delegate warned. Speakers 
pointed out that one must deal with the fears of the 
teacher in accepting the aide into her classroom. One 
spokesman commented that teachers “have lived in 
splendid isolation most of their lives.” 

Panel IVB 

R. C. Beemon, Title I coordinator, Georgia State 
Department of Education, told the group that para- 
professionals in the held of education lack adequate 
definition. The line between professional and para- 
professional activity seems unclear. Use of parapro- 
fessionals such as teacher aides is frequently precluded 
by State certification regulations and policies. 

This particular point was emphasized by Norman 
Brombacher, assistant superintendent of New York 
City public schools. Dr. Brombacher explained that 
the term “school aide” is used in New York to avoid 
possible conflict with the certification board. Even 
though New York’s school aides do not engage In pro- 
fessional activity, there is fear that the certification 
board would claim Jurisdiction if they were called 
teacher aides. 

E. B. Stanley, division superintendent of schools, 
Washington County, Va., elaborated on his experience 
with teacher aides during the past year. In his school 
system, teacher aides were used to take care of bulletin 
boards, handle rental books, assist in recordkeeping, 
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watch over the cafeteria, and supervise physical edu> 
cation as well as playground activities. Young women 
were employed because it was believed they could take 
directions more readily. Before undertaking their 
duties as regular teacher aides, the women were enrolled 
for an inservice training program. According to Mr. 
Stanley, the experience proved to be most satisfactory. 
The conclusion was reached that a good teacher can 
effectively utilize the services of a teacher aide. On 
the other hand, it was observed that a poor teacher 
won’t benefit from an aide because such a teacher does 
not spend the necessary time planning to use the aide 
to good advantage. 

Mrs. Marilynn S. Scott, a classroom teacher from 
Alaska, told of the use of library aides to good ad> 
vantage. She emphasized that these aides are not used 
to process books but to help counsel children. When 
the use of aides was first suggested, the community 
action program people wanted to assign several aides 
to move tables and chairs and direct hall traffic. But 
the final program provided much more effective utili* 
zation of aides. 



Alexander J. Plante, Title 1 coordinator, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, suggested it would be 
a wise move to establish a formal structure for both 
professionals and paraprofessionals in education. 
Various levels of professional standing could be created 
for teachers, specialists, and aides similar to the struc- 
ture which now exists in the health professions. He 
suggested there might be a place for some sort of as- 
sistant teacher educated at the 2-year or associate 
degree level. He also sugg^ted parents and other 
residents in the school neighborhood might contribute 
much as full- or part-time aides, performing such func- 
tions as would be compatible with their capabilities. 

Samuel A. Madden, director, field services, Virginia 
State College, seconded the move for training of teacher 
aides at the college level, whereupon panelist Wilson 
announced that San Francisco Junior College already 
has a teacher-aide course. In addition Dr. Wihon 
noted that under the Head Start program, Arizona 
State Univemity, Utah State University, and the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota have been cooperating in a 
paraprofessional program including orientation, in- 
service training, and an advmced cycle. 



What Approaches to Curriculum and Learning? 



Panel IIA 

Planning for t!ie educationally disadvantaged, ac- 
cording to Dr. Irvamae Applegate, dean of education, 
St. Cloud State College, and president. National Edu* 
cation Association, f^must not be thought of in terms 
of projects, but must be on a continuous basis if our 
premise is correct that these chilldren are having prob- 
lems because of lacks in their environment outside the 
school. At this poinV^ she continued, “it appears to 
me that we are not encouraging long-range planning nor 
a coordinated or total attack on the problems of the 
educationally disadvantaged children.” She also noted 
she was “very disturbed by .the emphasis on such terms 
as ^imaginative thinking’ and innovation.’ Far too 
many people have interpreted this, to mean ^mmick 
and there has grown up a vocabulary of magic words 
thought by many to be the ‘Open Sesame’ to getting 
project approval, not only under Title I of Public Law 
89-10 but under other titles of the act, as well as other 
acts.” 

Panel IDA 

In the opening presentation, A. Harry Passow, chair- 
man, Committee on Urban Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, identified some patterns that have emerged in 
educating the disadvantaged. He called them promis- 
ing provided their substance as well as their form is 
adopted. Among those he mentioned were— 

* Preschool and early childhood education aimed 
at compensating for deficits, especially those dealing 
with language and concepts. 

* Remedial programs in the basic skills (which 
have far less chance of success, said the participants, 
than preventive or compensatory programs) . 

* Individual or small group programs using pro- 
fessional teachers, paraprofessionals, or volunteers. 
(Often the most dramatic change come in the teachers 
or volunteers themselves, which may be one reason th^e 
programs are always termed suc©(K!sful.) 

* Broad coloration of the curricular values in ^ose 
parts of a student’s life outside the cla^room. 

* Special programs to develop teaching matenals. 

* Staff chan^, including adding specialised person- 
nel and redeployment of present staff. 



• Special guidance and counseling for studente and 
parents. 

• Reorganization of the school day and the school 
year, coupled with better school-community relations. 

• Preservice and inservice teacher training programs 
centered around strategies of working with the 
disadvantaged. 

® Techniques and procedures for correcting racial 
balance. 

Too often, pieces of such programs have been tried, 
with little effort made to fit the piec^ together into a 
total program. Also, th^ programs have begun to 
bring to light a variety of gaps and lags in education, 
according to Dr, Passow. 

Some of the gaps and lags : 

• In the absence of any sociological or psychological 
theory of understanding the deprived, concentration 
has been on isolated factors rather than on their 
Interaction. 

^ Although few studio have been made and little 
is known about the effectiveness of early intervention 
programs, the tendency has Heen to put all our eggs in 
the preschool basket. 

• Our knowledge of parent education is based almost 
entirely on what we know about the middle-class home. 

• The relation of nonintellectual factors, such as 
parental pressure, is not known. 

• There is no knowledge of how lower class children 
use language for educational development. 

• There are no guides for the teacher in either the 
selection or evaluation of books and other materials. 

• Little Is known ubout class size or about appropri- 
ate ways to prepare those who will teach the disadvan- 
taged. 

Repeatedly, the partidpants brought up examples of 
teaching or of Title I projects that illustrate the tendency 
toward the safe and sterile. One such example was 
called the Ming Dyn^ty approach. During the 1965 
Cleveland riot, a social studies teacher was trying to 
interest her class in a lesson on the Ming Dynasty. 
The class, understandably, was more interested in the 
riot just outside the windows of the classroom. In a 
determined effort to stick to her guns, the teacher finally 
resorted to lowering the shades, thus successfully avoid- 
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ing an opportunity to capitalize on the student interest 
in a topic that fitted into her own field. It was even 
suggested that earlier concentration on such issues in 
Cleveland schools might have helped prevent such a 
riot. 

There was little argument that reading presents the 
basic educational problem of the disadvantaged and 
that learning to read is the key to the rest of the 
curriculum. 

Donald Cleland, professor of education, University 
of Pittsburgh, described the integrated experience ap- 
proach to communication at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, which concentrates on reading, listening, writing, 
speaking, perceiving, and understanding nonvocal sig- 
nals. Since the disadvantaged child has often acquired 
an aural-oral repertoire that is foreign to the materials 
given him in school, other steps must be taken before 
introducing him to books. Such steps could involve 
movies, tape recorders, field trips, conversations, dic- 
tating stories to the teacher. In the Pittsburgh experi- 
ment, trade books rather than basal readers are used 
since they better meet the interests of the children. 

The group agreed that there is no one method and no 
one group of materials that is best. The point is to 
get the child to read, whether textbooks, paperbacks, 
comic books, sports pages, or other printed material. 
In one experiment in Princeton, disadvantaged high 
school boys who could not read finally became inter- 
ested through discussing questions that interested them. 

One stumbling block to removing reading deficiencies 
is the lack of knowledgeable teachers, both for preven- 
tive and remedial programs. (There was agreement 
that remedial programs are seldom effective.) 

In discussing attempts to teach children to read, John 
Henry Martin, superintendent of Mount Vernon public 
schools, New York, suggested that the schools do not 
take advantage of the child’s early curiosity, do not 
give children the chance to do things for themselves or 
to teach each other; teachers do too much of the talking. 

Mrs. Kay Earnhardt, coordinator of reading, Atlanta 
public schools, reporting an inservice training program 
in Atlanta, noted the following reasons teachers some- 
times teach over the heads of students; 

* Teachers are not aware that children do not learn 
things at the same rate. The teacher should be able to 
present her subject at whatever level the student is. 

* Teachers cannot diagnose reading deficiencies and 
so do not know what is holding back a child. 

* Materials for teaching reading to the disadvan- 
taged are not adequate. 



* If materials do not meet the requirements of the 
curriculum, the admimstrator will not let the teachers 
use them. 

In the Atlanta program, some teachers learn how to 
make their own materials, making use of such things 
as the Beatles records (with their great emphasis on 
repetition). Fleets of “floating” teachers take the 
place of other teachers for a week’s program in teach- 
ing reading. Eleven promising elementary school 
teachers were encouraged to get their certification as 
reading specialist. 

In Colorado Springs, 14 teachers were given a 60- 
hour course in reading. They now are teaching other 
teachers. 

In eastern Kentucky, inservice courses are provided, 
giving teachers the opportunity to see demonstration 
classes in the teaching of reading. Seventeen college 
faculty experts give the courses in the region. Sub- 
experts then become available in each area. 

On the matter of reading materials, Mrs. Earnhardt 
said they found some Head Start materials useful for 
higher grades so they have simply taken the grade labels 
off all materials. 

In various ways, States are making use of college and 
university faculty to advise local districts on reading 
projects and to help with the training of teachers. 

Panel IIB 

Just as middle-class values do not apply in the ghetto 
schools, so instructional materials designed for middle- 
class children are out of place there. That was an 
area of general consensus in panel IIB. 

“I’m concerned by the large illiteracy rate of the 
Negroes in this country,” said panelist Farmer. 
“Many are functionally illiterate, including some high 
school graduates. Some high school students are read- 
ing at the third and fourth grade levels. This is due 
to many factors, including the family structure of the 
Negro in the slums, as some authorities have pointed 
out. But it also is due to flaws in the educational struc- 
ture. I am convinced that a big factor in the inability 
of the deprived youngster to learn is the lack of rele- 
vance on the part of much of the instructional material 
to the lives of the people using it.” 

Morris Epps concurred; “There is a paucity of good 
materials and will continue to be unless American edu- 
cators stand up to be counted. When I was teaching 
in the South, one thing that hurt me very much was that 
the materials were all designed for white children. 
There was nothing to indicate to the Negro child that 
he amounted to anything.” 
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Both Epps and Farmer noted that some improve^ 
ment has been made in providing multiethnic textbooks^ 
and both urged that they be used in all schools, white, 
colored, and integrated. Farmer also said that text- 
books are needed which give full and honest treatment 
to the historical backgrounds of the Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, and Spanish-Americans, as well as the Negroes. 
And he added: ^‘Despite the recent improvements in 
textbooks, ‘See Johnny Run’ doesn’t help at all.” 

Dr. Glyn Morris told the group: “We must look out- 
side the school for those experiences which have made 
up the life of the disadvantaged child. We ought to 
help a deprived youngster verbalize his own experiences 
before we clobber him with Dick and Jane. Reading 
disability is a symptom of another problem. There 
has been too much emphasis on remedial reading as the 
sole solution. One extra month of reading in summer 
school isn’t going to get the job done.” 

Panelist Benson noted that, for the first time, “no 
longer do we have a monolithic concept of educational 
financing. Now there is an effort to relate resources 
available with the requirements of children. But it is 
possible to fritter this extra money away in the tradi- 
tional school system. Money spread out over many 
projects may not work. On the other hand, too rigid 
specialization may not work, either — for instance, in 
the case of remedial reading. Reading may be affected 
by hot breakfasts and field trips as much as by added 
time in the classroom with a reading specialist.” 

Panel IB 

Perception difficulties of the disadvantaged child 
were discussed by the panel’s psychologist, Jacob Silver- 
berg, but the discussion group had few systematic 
approaches to overcoming them. Silverberg said a 
program developed by Frostig in California is very 
good, but does not go far enough. A new one coming 
out by Ayers will be broader, a systematic 2-year ap- 
proach that will require no special materials and is 
psychologically sound. It was pointed out, however, 
that faulty perception h&Mts have to be differentiated 
from perception disturbances that have a neurological 
basis. The Frostig system was a good system to use for 
the latter, but a different approach is needed for the for- 
mer. Another delegate agreed that the most important 
thing to do is to develop programs lor perception diffi- 
culties, but felt that perception differences are not as 
marked as language differences — “the next step, where 
the gap Is greatest.” He, too, felt the schools cannot do 
much about the social, historical, mid political causes 
that have produced the disadvantaged child, but they 



can do something about the language problem. “This 
Is where we have the tools.” But, again, this is where 
a systematic approach is needed and lacking. 

Panel lA 

Charles Cogen, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, criticized the trend in current Fed- 
eral and other programs lor the disadvantaged. 
There is, Mr. Cogen said, too much emphasis on inno- 
vation and supplementary and remedial programs and 
not enough emphasis on “basic improvements in educa- 
tion.” He added that money is being wasted on “use- 
less and excess equipment,” and teachers are not being 
involved in the planning of programs. “What is 
needed,” Mr. Cogen said, “is the expenditure of many 
more billions of dollars to reduce class size and to 
‘saturate’ the schools with special services aimed at 
helping the disadvantaged and at easing teacher loads.” 
New York City’s “More Effective Schools” program was 
held up as an example of what could be accomplished. 

If conferees agree that not enough is being done, 
what new things do they propose? 

Rodney Tillman, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, Minneapolis public schools, 
called for an individualized instructional program. 
To accomplish this, he said, both instructional group- 
ings and curriculum will have to be altered. But he 
cautioned against excessive dependence on new group- 
ing patterns and called for greater attention to adapta- 
tion of the curriculum. The most important curricu- 
lum revision, he added, is one that will help the pupil 
develop “a positive and realistic picture of self. Every 
dropout has a negative image of self.” In addition, he 
called for involvement of pupils in the setting of achieve- 
ment goals, programs that foster divergent thinking, 
and programs that increase the scope of tolerance of all 
individuals. 

The first point was elaborated on by Philip Montez 
who said that “we must begin to personalize educa- 
tion. 1 do not mean taking each child one at a time, 

but training teachers in sensitivity and the area of Just 
being human.” 

Roy McCanne, Coordinator for Migrant Education, 
Colorado State Department of Education, was con- 
cerned mih the educational problems that migrant 
children face in ©ur schools today. He cited six of 
these problems? (1) A penetrating experience enrich- 
ment program is n^ded that provides teaching that 
helps the children to become more curious, to ask 
questions, to do some Independent and critical thinking 
on riieir oivn. (2) There is a need to provide inservice 
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convenes. 



training for teachers in teaching English as a secorf 
language and to motivate the child to learn English 
(3) The migrant agricultural worker is the lowest paid 
category of worker in the United States and paid work 
experience must be provided to get the older youth into 
school and education in consumer economics is needed 
to educate the migrant famUy in effective buying. (4) 
Since migrant families move so often, many parents 
feel it is not worthwhUe to send their children to school. 
The school must do constant recruiting to get the chil- 
dren to the schools and must develop a system for me 
transfer of school records. (5) Cultural beha^or 
patterns differ from group to group and the school 
curriculum should include the study of cultural dmer- 
ences. (6) Many school districts make no provision 
for the groups of mi^ant children that come through 
their districts every year. 

Panel IIIB 

The group was told of efforts in New Jersey to give 

children some of the experiences taken for granted 
among middle-class families (How, for example, can 
a child comprehend the word “picnic,” someone asked, 
if he has never been on one? ) , and of similar efforts 
in western Alaska to prepare Eskimo boys and girls 
for readers that assume a irsthand acquaintance with 

supermarkets and automobiles. 

Most of the projects described included remedial 
reading and other language arts activities, some using 
the initial teaching alph^et, others employing the daily 



newspaper, still others drawing on specially prepared 
materials relevant to economically deprived children 
and adults. 

The panel also heard of plans to provide cultural en- 
richment and recreational opportunities— outdoor edu- 
cation, inschool performances by professional drama 
groups, trips to concerts and museums. These pro- 
grams, coupled with an Increasing amount of counsel- 
ing, are designed to broaden children’s horizons and to 
preclude premature selection and rejection of social and 
vocational possibilities as well as to provide general cul- 
tural enrichment. “The point of elementary vocational 
counseling, beginning in the third grade,” said one 
speaker, “is to encourage students to keep their minds 
open and not to close doors. 

Panel IVA 

The subject of tests and measurements as they af- 
fect disadvantaged children was a topic of consider^le 
debate. Panelist Dabney said that “society is ‘gung ho 
on objective measurements. One problem is that we’re 
ambivalent in society as to commitment to humanistic 
values.” She said that educators ought to be concerned 

with this as they prepare tests. 

Chairman Cleveland noted that “middle-class people 
have a greater motivation to pass a test. For kids in 
the Eantipoverty, Title I] target area there is very little 
in society that makes them want to pass a test. There 
are other tests they can pass. They can fight and steal. 
They know how to make it.” 
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Bert A. Goldman, associate professor of education, 
the University of North Carolina, said a major difficulty 
with measurements and tests is that teachers do not 
know how to use them or interpret themo “Few under- 
graduate courses at universities deal with tests and 
measurements,” he said. 

Mrs. Dabney said there is also a continuing need 
for new textbooks that will stimulate the disadvantaged 
child. “Many of the multicultural books I have seen 
are Dick and Jane in technicolor,” she said, referring 
to the new “integrated” approach. Panelist Leonard 



B. Ambros, assistant director, American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, assured her that “textbook publishers 
are spending more money on r^earch than ever before” 
in order to produce sound educational books that are 
also nondiscriminatory. “We’re waiting for help from 
the field — ^what will work and what will not work,” he 
said, “We’re waiting for help from the educational 
fraternity.” 

Panelist James G, Banks, executive director, United 
Planning Organisation, suggested that a good beginning 
is to ask the disadvantaged what they want in the prod- 
ucts designated for their use. 
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Involving Parents and Community 



Panel IHA 

Panelist Martin noted that “our pedagogy has worked 
only when there has been parental concern. The 
greatest Negro revolution Is that mothers are now de- 
termined that their children are to get an education. 
That will make everything we do work.” 

Panelist Peter G. Kontos, professor of education^ 
Princeton University, described a conomunity action 
program in Cleveland that took place several years ago 
and in some ways was a forerunner of many of today’s 
antipoverty projects. The idea stemmed from disad- 
vantaged teenagers themselves who did not like what 
people in the community thought of them. They or- 
ganized into a Youth Corps to do things In the Inner cit;/ 
without pay. Of the 80 members of the Youth Corps, 
over 70 percent had never before been involved in any- 
thing, in or out of school. They developed their own 
projects, such as informing the community on how to 
get more police proleelion and better health service. 
Once it became known that they existed, they were 
booked solid for months in advance with projects that 
other community agencies wanted done. The youth 
became consultants to other clubs In town that wanted 
to reach die inner city community. The entire project 
cost $200 for 2 years. Ihe significant change was in 
the youdi themselves. A byproduct change was in the 
school earrieulum which began to make use ©f the com- 
munity as a laboratory. 

Panel 1¥A 

Panelist Donald P, Stone, assistant for education for 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee in 
Atlanta, Go., argued that the poor themselves have re- 
sources which should be brought to bear on their prob- 
lems. “We accept the logic that poor people have n© 
answers to problems,” he said. “If we didn’t accept 
this logic some of those poor people would be here with 
U8 now.” The fact that representatives of the poor are 
absent from the conference is a “demonstration of 
bankruptcy” in the meeting, Stone said. 

He urged that “power be redistributed along more 
realistic lines so that the people affected have a v/ay to 
make some of the decisions.” He said school people 



ought to involve themselves “Intimately in the lives of 
the people In a spiritual, not a materialistic, way. 1 
have seen teachers totally uninvolved socially or any 
otlier way outside of the classroom,” he said. 

Asked by panelist Ambos, how educators can find 
the leaders of the poor, Stone said that when the schools 
become thoroughly Involved they will see the people 
themselves come forth with leaders. 

Consultant Sugarman noted that the schools are ac- 
customed to dealing with groups which “gather together 
on a stable basis and have constants leadership,” and 
that the poor have shifting allegiances to leaders among 
them. “It’s most difficult to ded mth groups that are 
here today and gone tomorrow,” he said. 

Chairman Cleveland reminded the participants that 
“there is no group to represent all Negroes, just as 
there is no group to represent all whit^.” The only 
solution to finding the leaders of ffie poor is to “go 
out and get to know the people ourselves,” he said. 
Panelist Stone added that the constitutional system per- 
mits enough flexibility to transfer power within groups, 
but those in power resist losing it. 

Panelist 0‘Neill said, “The time has come to educate 
a minority group so it can ^ak and exert intelligent 
power. The capacity to perform at a sophisticated 
level is what is needed.” Oeveland noted that fre- 
quently the friends of the poor are the ones who be- 
come leaders rather than the poor themselves. 

Many participants urged ffiat the sehools make use 
of the resources of the poor, Cleveland said that in the 
rush of filing applications for the first year of Title I 
money, the poor were not eeasulted about the projects. 
While this is understandable, be said, “we’re continuing 
the same programs next year.” 

Panelist Banks said, “It Is not difficult to involve die 
poor— if they can see how the Involvement will help 
them.” They will not leara this as long as the seliool 
system Is isolated from the coammuity, he said. 
“There is a basic mtelligGiise among iiieople that we 
©Hght to tap.” 

Grant Venn, Associate Commissioner for Adult 
and Vocational Education, said the echcols must devise 
some means to make education more palatable to the 



children of the poor. ‘®We must find a way to report 
success to their instead of failures,” he said. 

Not only do the schools report failures on report cards 
every few weeks but ‘“they also make the pareute si^ 
them as true.” He added, “We’re not going to reach 
anybody If we tell them they’re no good. The schools 
need to involve themselves In the process of telling them 
they are human beings~now.” 

Dr. Venn continued: “Why tell them they can’t go 
out for sports ©4 band if they don’t get good grades, 
whe/a these are the only dungs they ean do, some of 
them?” The time for correcting this attitude is at 
hand, he said, because “the anxiety of parents about 
ivhat’s going to happen to these youn^ers Is higher 
than it’s ever been.” 

Consultant Sugarman noted that OEO Director R. 
Sargent Shriver is confident of the resources of the 
poor and the community to help each other. “Shriver 
says that 90 percent of the time when you don’t get 
people to help, it’s because you haven’t asked them,” 
he said. 

**1110 problem resides In us, too,” said panellsl 
Dabney. “We very seldom focus on the strength of 
the people. We need an- attitude or approach In which 
we will see their strengths. There Is a residue of in- 
volvement in the community. Everyone wants to help 
the schools,” 

Participants also expressed worry over whether they 
understand the disadvantaged, Ambos said, “We need 
more demonstrative evidence of what makes up the dis- 
advantaged child,” Throughout the sessions Banks 
suggested that the group is unprepared to talk about 
mobilizing resources to help the disadvantaged until It 
is certain it knows who the disadvantaged are. 

Banks also took issue with ilie role of the schools in 
providing the wlcte range of social services now under- 
taken through the new Federal programs. He said he 
was concerned fhat the school, with an essential mission 
of education, will so encumber itself that it will become 
“Jack-of-all-trades and master of none,” He contended 
that the problem of social work is one for the eom- 
muiiity as a whole Instead of for tlie school, and that It 
Is the eominuaity tSaoS has failed, “Tile emphasis 
shoaM be on Improvlag eittcational content rather 
tlian social services,” he eald, “We need t® coaeen- 
trate on Mds who don’t g© to eollege,” 

Mrs, Dabney and ethers disagreed, “Y@a can’t 
separate tlie two— educatlen and social services,” she 
paid, “The schools should be sselol-work ageneies,” 
Wlalle they should a^'^oid the rigidities charaelcrlslle of 
the operations of such agencies, the schools should con- 
cern thcHiSolves with an “attitude of global planning” 



which could integrate these services into the school 
program. She noted that in rural areas the schools 
must be social-work practitioners because of the un- 
availability of other resources. 

O’Neill agreed that while social work “impingea on 
the efficiency of the school to perform its operation, It 
does have to be done. The problem is how it is to be 
coordinated.” Mrs. Dabney added that these services 
are necessary for the child and that “no one but tlie 
school has jumped into the gap so far.” 

Fantini said that if tlie schools limit themselves to 
“the three R’s and subject matter mastery” the result 
will be simply an end product rather than an educated 
child with the capacity to live constructively. 

Venn suggested that school systems hereafter design 
schools which will accommodate the social welfare ac- 
tivities. “In the future,” he said, “the schools ^viU have 
to see their role net as judge and jury [sitting in Judg- 
ment on the eliildren] but as an instrument of society 
which assiste other individuals.” 

Coordination of these programs with the school sys- 
tem’s operations is o Mg task which must be handled 
well, participants agreed. And this coordination must 
also be accomplished within the Federal Government, 
they said. Some participants reported difficulty in 
dealing with OEO and 01 and their often similar pro- 
grams which earn overlap If not planned properly. 
Close cooperation is also necessary between the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development so that 
urban development and de facto segregation eon be 
considered simultaneously when schools are at tlie 
planning stage, one participant said. 

Diltriek urged “development of a coordinating con- 
cept in Washington, D.C., Iteelf” as one remedy for 
“fragmentation of programs and competition for dol- 
lars” at the local level. An OE staff member said the 
Commissioner’s office has established a liaison position 
which ought to help this coordination wiliiin the Federal 
Government’s education programs. 

Sugarman said tliat citizens advisory committees have 
worked and ean work, and discussions fey various par- 
ticipants Indicated generally that tills Is eo, Mrs. Wi- 
liam J. Cooper, elialfaian, Coiniiilllee on Volenleer 
Dcvelopineiil, Nallenal Connell ®f Jewish WoHiea, 
urged sclieol people to Hiofellize the scssarees ©f the 
voliMileeF woiaan, “She’s not a do-gooder,” said Mrs. 
Cooper, “fell! we lliinfe of her as a sapplemeat t® the 
teacher.” 

Slmthfly, Suganaan said, “even yoiiig e-hiten cmb 
fee used in a liinltci role” l@ help the sgIiooI?. 

Venn said that citizens’ eomniitlees will function witia 
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or without the sponsorship of the schools. “Does any* 
one here think he doesn’t have a vocal citizens’ com* 
mittee?” he said. “Then let him visit the tavern or 
the bridge club.” Venn said the school can receive the 
services of its young people in a volunteer capacity 
only if it indicates that it feels the services are needed. 

“Why don’t we make young people an asset to so* 
ciety?” he said. One patricipant described a Title 1 
program in which teenagers are going into homes to 
help families that need help. “We’re using home eco* 
nomics girls to help mothers put up hems,” he said. 

The school system must also call on the considerable 
resources of the college and university to help the 
disadvantaged, participants said. 

Panel lA 

Arthur Pearl asserted that generally the school and 
the parent engage in a “conspiracy” against Che dbild. 
The parent only gets called into the school sy^em when 
the child is in trouble. The neighborhood school of 



30 years ago where the teacher lived in the neighbor* 
hood and the parent could easily consult vddi the 
teacher are gone, said Dr. Pearl. “Where are those 
teachers in East L.A.? They don’t live in Es^t L.A. 
Where are those teachers in Watts? They don’t live 
in Watts.” 

Panelfet Mont^ emphasized the need to go into the 
communities saying: “There is going to be a point in 
this educational system . . . that if it is going to sur* 
vive, . . . we in this highly structured ivory tower . . . 
are going to have to get down there. We are going to 
have to get down to places like Watts ... we are 
going to have to get a little dirty. We are going to have 
to be upset. . . . The only way we are going to find 
out how to deal with the disadvantaged ... is in our 
own communiti^ . . .” 

Panel IIA 

While the consensus of the discu^ion was in favor 
of the involvement of community people in the schools. 
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some warned that it was ‘‘rapidly becoming a panacea 
for almost every problem, bu£ is probably raising 
more problems than it is solving.” University students, 
especially those who are considering careem in teach- 
ing, should certainly not be overlooked. Through a 
sound program devised by both the public school 
system and the university, they can provide services 
desperately needed by the schools. 

Programs of family and community involvement 
were noted by several participants: 

* A classroom teacher from Knoxville, Tenn., re- 
ported that teachers go to the homes and involve the 
parents in sewing clubs, mothers’ clubs, and a variety 
of activities that take place not only during the eve- 
ning hours, but also on Saturdays and Sundays. In 
her school, teachers “are willing to do more.” The 
positive climate results in educational progress for the 



children, the teacher said. 

^ At P.S. 192 in Harlem, 65 percent of whose pupils 
read at or above grade level, 75 percent of Ihe parents 
are active in the PTA. 

* Several participants mentioned involvement of 
local business and industry. It can help overcome 
some of the severe personnel problems facing local 
schools; help provide youngsters with saleable skills; 
and in work-study programs, it can be a source of 
part-time jobs. 

* A Beloit, Wis., district administrator related the 
successful experiences of his system since they turned 
to private enterprise and industry 4 years ago. In- 
dustry and curriculum planners developed a program 
of study that lasts 12 months. Industry pays the stu- 
dents’ salaries, and at the same time students are 
learning skills. 



Research and Evaluation 



Panel IIIA 

Panelist Passow was particularly emphatic about the 
need for more effective help in evaluation techniques. 
“Title I is the first Federal law with built-in evaluation,” 
he said. “The schools need assistance in evaluating 
their title 1 proposals. We’re trying new ideas, but we 
are using old, inapplicable evaluating echniques.” 

This point was referred to again again during 
the meetings. There is no way to measure self-concept 
in a 4-year-old, for instance, although the building of 
self-concept is one of the archstones in Head Start 
projects. There is no way to measure the value of 
field trips for preliterates or other students unable to 
take paper-and-pencil tests. 

The questions Dr. Passow raised about the need for 
research were answered different ways in different con- 
texts throughout the meetings. Opinion ranged from 
believing that present research is adequate but not 
being used, to the belief that very little is known about 
even the most basic elements of education. If research 
does exist, the group would like to see it put into usable 
form and widely dissenunated. 



Dr. Martin made the final panel presentation. “We 
are in considerable danger,” he said, “that Head Start 
and other preschool programs that appear to be so 
successful mask the fact that we know next to nothing 
about early education.” He called for longitudinal 
research on the consequences of early education. 

There was unanimous agreement on the need for 
continued research. As one observer put it, “If we 
don’t go on with research, in we’ll still be fighting 
the war oa poverty with the tactics of 1962.” 

Panel IIB 

Dr. Zigler said that in his long experience with 
Operation Head Start, “1 found not only reluctance 
but downright apathy to research. Too many educa- 
tors treat the researcher as an enemy, not as someone 
to work ivith in seeing how we can all best serve chil- 
dren. We all want the best for these kids, but we 
aren’t going to find it unless we keep looking. Now 
we have a kind of numbers game— how many kids and 
how much money— but no real evaluation. That’s 
because it is easier to count kids and dollars than to 
evaluate motivation mid morde.” 
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Title I and School Desegregation 



Chairman: James E. Mauehf Chief, Programs 
Branch, Division of Compensatory Education, 
U.S. Office of Education 

We are her to discuss ways in which Tide 1 pro|° 
ects can contribute to solving problems of school 
segregation. We all know that this can be done, and 
is being done in some localities. We also know that 
funds can be used to preserve the status quo. Any such 
discussion must look back to the school desegregation 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1954 and 1955. 
In those decisions, the Court ruled diat racially separate 
educational facilities are inherendy unequal, and there* 
fore unconstitutional. 

As part of die Supreme Court’s decisions, lower courts 
were directed to require school district to make a 
prompt and reasonable start toward desegregating the 
schools. In discharging that responsibility, the courts 
have in many cases felt it necessary to define what de* 
segregation really means. Thus, a recent court opinion 
stated: “It is not enough to open the previously all* 
white school to Negro students who desire to go there, 
while aU'Negro schools continue to be maintained as 
such.” 

In short, school authorities have been told by the 
courts that they may not remain passive, that, on the 
contrary, they must take definite affirmative action to 
eliminate the dual school system. But, aldiough the 
dual system is no longer legal, it all too often exists in 
fact in every part of the Nation, and so does die racial 
discrimination prohibited by law. 

The position of the Office of Education in this situa* 
tion is, I think, clear. In case it is not, I quote from 
Commissioner Howe’s speech to .the Urban league 
earlier this year: 

Coneidering the authority that we gentlemanly edueatloe 
oSislals have at our eommand to eofreel racial injustice in our 
schools I feel we have accomplished very little so far. While 
we have gone ©n urging moderation, sweet reason, and higger 
and hetler panel dissussions, of wMefe this is one, the schools 
throughout the Nation remain almost as segregated as they 
were in 19S4. 

The Commissioiier further stated: 

Our task obviously requires an activity more sophisticated 
tlian the gritting of our corporate teeth. School ofBclals occupy 



a curious position somewhere between that of the educarional 
leader and the political leader, but it is apparent that for many 
areas a necessary sensitivity to public opinion has tended to 
dilute their sense of responsibility for educational leadership 
and that th^ have exercised it only after the public parade has 
already decided which way it wants to go. 

The men on this panel have diosen the substance of 
educational leadership rather dian the shadow. They 
have been working on the issue of desegregation for 
some time, each in his own public and, I suspect, in his 
own private capacity. Whether or not diey have met 
the success tfiey hoped for, only they can say. But 
anyone who is fmniliar with diem would, I believe, say 
that they have toiled long and hard in the vineyard. 

I would ask them now to tell you about their efforts, 
why their efiorts are important to our goak, and what 
these efforts have to do with the aims and use of Title 
I funds. 

Wilson C. Riles, director ©f compensatory education, 
California State Department of Education 

I would like t© state at the ou^t diat we in Cali* 
fomia do not think that we have solved the problem 
of eliminating de facto school segregation. We think 
we have made a start. 

l^en Title I funds became available, we were faced 
with a program that might have been at variance with 
our State policy and laws. Back in 1962, the State 

Board of Education took a position on de facto segre- 
gation in the schools of California which became part 
of California law. The following is an excerpt from 
the Board’s resolution: 

It is the declared pelicy of the State Board of Education that 

persons or agencies responsible for the establishment of school 
attendance centers or ths assignment of pupils thereto shall 
esert all effort to avoid and eliminate segregation of children 
on account of race or color. 

The California Supreme Court backed up the State 
Board’s policy in its decision In Jaekson Pasadena 
School District. I will read one paragraph from its 
ruling in that case: 

So long as large numbers of Negroes live in segregated areas, 
school authorities will be confronted with difficult problems in 






providing Negro children with the kind of education they are 
entitled to have. Residential segregation is In itself an evil 
which tends to frustrate the youth in the area and to cause anti- 
social attitudes and behavior. Where such segregation exists it 
is not enough for a school board to refrain from affirmative 
discriminatory conduct. The harmful influence on the children 
will be reflected and intensified in the classroom if school at- 
tendance is determined, on a geographic basis rvithout corrective 
measures. The right to an equal opportunity for education and 
the harmful consequences of segregation require that school 
boards take steps, insofar os reasonably feasible, to alleviate 
racial imbalance in schools regardless of its cause. 

That is the position and the policy of the State of 
California, as evidence by the Board resolution and 
the court ruling. 

Title I, as you know, speaks of concentrations of 
disadvantaged youngsters, and some of us were much 
concerned that it would put us in a position of rein- 
forcing segregation patterns. (And, by the way, there 
are people in California, as 1 suspect tliere are else- 
where, who would be perfectly willing to give you 
compensatory education if you kept the children in the 
ghettos.) For a year, our Advisory Committee on 
Compensatory Education has been wrestling with this 
problem regarding Title I. 

In addition to the State Board’s policy and the court’s 
decMon, which I have already quoted, we have in Cali- 
fornia the McAteer Act of 1965. This governs all 
compensatory education activities and therefore all 
programs for disadvantaged children, since in Cali- 
fornia all such programs are administered under the 
Division of Compensatory Education. Let me read 
you one key section in this State law; 

Nothing in this chapter shall be eonstmedl to eanction, per- 
petuate or pr©Ei©te the racial or ethnic segregation of pupils in 
the public cskesls. 

Our firsi confrontation with the problem with regard 
to Title I of ESEA came by way of a school district 
whose administrator said, as we were informed; **Now 
I am going to put Wilson Riles and the Department of 
Education arid tlie U.S. Office of Education on the spot. 
I am going to ask for Title I funds for buses to integrate 
250 youngsters in my district, and I am going to see 
%vhat they wil do about that.” 

We welcomed this challenge, and let it be kno^ra that 
we would ceFlalaly have t© review such an application. 
But first we went into the question ©f how to deal with 
the proMeiii of disadvantaged youngsters where there 
are no concentrations of poverty — in odier words, how 
t© deal ivilh scattered poverty. We worked out a sys- 
tem whsreby we ivouH review a project on the basis 
of how it defined where the disadvantaged youngsters 
were, the problems they had, and the process the school 



had gone through to define the problem and arrive at 
ways of dealing with it. 

If a district decided to completely integrate its schools 
and scatter its poverty, we thought we could deal %vith 
this on the basis of the intent of the act. In the case 
of the busing project Just mentioned, we simply said 
that if the district wished to really integrate and set up a 
situation where it would have scattered poverty, we 
would be willing to work out something with it. But, 
if it was just going to come up with a token plan to 
move 250 youngsters, we would raise some serious 
questions. In the end, a project was worked out which 
also relieved overcrowding and added personnel, special 
Instructional equipment and materials, teacher Inservice 
training, and curriculum development. 

Now, finally, as for the action we took on the overall 
problem. On June 9 the State Board of Education 
adopted its present position with regard to Title I proj- 
ects. The State law provides, as we have seen, that 
programs should not sanction, perpetuate, or promote 
racial or ethnic segregation of pupils in the public 
schools. In our guidelines for Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, we prescribe cer- 
tain actions to comply with California State policy with 
regard to the integration of pupils in the public schools 
and to provide the maximum educational benefits to 
the children being served. 

In its application for funds for a project under Title 
I, v/e say the applying district shall include a statement 
as to the effect, if any, that the proposed project will 
have on patterns of segregation in its schools. It must 
explain the extent to which it has addressed itself to 
the problem of de facto segregation and what actions 
it proposes to alleviate this problem. The crucial 
test is whether the project sanctions or perpetuates 
segregation. 

We suggest a few examples. Some of these have 
been tried; others have not. In a newly integrated 
school district, funds under Public Law 89-10 may be 
used to facilitate preparations for the integration 
process, provided these funds focus on educationally de- 
prived children residing in the target area. After the 
integration proeec3 Is operative, programs of com- 
pensatory education using Title 1 funds may follow, to 
help enhance the children’s educational attainment and 
adjustment to the new situation. 

Funds may cdso he used for the purchase of inter- 
group relations materials. Let roe preface tliat remark 
by saying this: We have somewhat structured what the 
State feels about desegregation, but we know that the 
local district must first identify what they consider the 
problem t© be. 
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Agains if a district says—and we are encouraging 
districts to say this— that one of the pressing needs, or 
the most pressing need, to which a project is addressed 
is the elimination of isolation and separation, we feel 
that this falls completely within Title L 

Let me add Just two more examples i School districts 
which recognize that in the education of deprived chil- 
dren motivation for achievement may be increased by 
racial integration, con develop a plan for using the 
funds to assist deprived pupils who will be involved in 
an integrated situation. And in school situations where 
classroom space is available. Title I funds may be used 
to develop a program whereby children would be trans- 
ported from a target school and placed elsewhere in 
the district. This procedure should not only facilitate 
racial integration but also reduce the class size In the 
target school. 

We also feel very strongly that under the State’s re- 
sponsibility to Judge the size, scope, and quality of a 
project, we must help school districts to use Title I funds 
properly. 

With regard to construction: We have received a 
number of projects that contained a component for re- 
ducing class size, and had to make a judgment as to 
whether we would permit building permanent structures 
in ghettos. In the $74 million we have allocated we 
have not approved one permanent construction com- 
ponent. We have taken the position that the young- 
sters need help now, and not 2 or 3 years from now, 
after a building has been constructed. 

Thomas F® Pettigrew? associate professor of soda! 
psychology, Harvard University 

I think we ean all agree that Title I establishes a great 
precedent for public edueotlon in the United States. 

But Title I also has one great danger. If, tlirough its 
special programs, it acts to separate the poor and the 
disadvantaged from other cliildren In the public seboals, 
it May prove self-defeating, I am not talking merely 
about racial segregallon now, but about the separation 
of disadvantaged eliildren In general from advantaged 
children. 

In the reeeat study which the OIBee of Edueatlon 
completed under title IV of tlie Civil Eights Act, one of 
the cMef findings Is that the aptitude and achievement 
scores of disadvantaged children are more related to 
the characteristics of die ehlldreii rvllli whom they go 
to school tlian to other sehool variables. That is, it 
Is important for the education and the achievement 
scores of disadvantaged children that these children be 



In schools with advantaged children. If Title I funds 
should be used, directly or inadvertently, to separate the 
disadvantaged from the advantaged, we would he losing 
what the survey has shown, on the basis of very clear 
data, to be the most important means of raising the 
achievement of disadvantaged children. 

Frankly, this danger in Title I concerns me a great 
deal. And, to be blunt, most of the examples that we 
were given as we came In ©f Title I projects involving 
desegregation do not greatly reassure me. But two of 
them are, I think, reassuring— and it is about these that 
I will talk here. 

Many projects are really hashed-over examples of 
measures that have failed in the past, diat is, special 
arrangements lor the disadvantaged treated separately 
from others. The past record of education is literally 
crammed with the failures of such programs. 

But two programs among the samples we were given 
do reassure me, particularly because they have long- 
range potentials. Tliese are the East Orange, N. J., pro- 
gram for an educational plaza and the Hartford plan 
for regional desegregation [see exhibits A and B], It 
seems to me that Aese two commendable programs, 
taken togeAer, contain Ae ingredients and show Ae di- 
rection for long-term solutions to Ae problems, solu- 
tions Aat must and, we hope, can be supported with 
Title 1 funds. 

The idea of an educational park for Ae entire school 
system Is one Ingredient that we trill need. The ©Aer 
idea, contained In Ae Hartford plan, adds Ae suburban 
dimension. 

It Is hardly a secret Aat in Washington, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and ©Aer cities, we are simply 
running out of wMte children to desegregate in Ae 
inner city. We are not ninning out of whites in the 
United Slates, however. Wliltes are also coming to the 
Metropolitan areao, fust as Negroes are. But, before 
Aere can be any ultimate solutions to Ae desegregation 
of the public schools in our Inner cities, we must involve 
Ae suburbs, Tliese have been well called Ae white 
noose that surrounds Ae Negro neck? they will have to 
become someAsng more positive io educational terms 
than they are now, 

I would hope that Title I woeid be the source of fends 
for Bueli a prograia as the Harlford plan, and that it 
and other siiailaf plans (for example, METCO In the 
Boston area) miglil serve as esperliaenilal pilot isodels 
for iss to watch, parlfetilarly wiA a view to coHibiniiig 
such plans with the edieatioaal park Idea, 

! accept Ae point just made by Ae gentleman from 
California that we have to do someAing iiaiEediately. 
But let us not fix our exclusive attenlion on short-run 
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solutions that iviU liistitutlonalige problems for the 
future. We should also be thinking of long*run soIu> 
tions— ofj for example, ringing our large citi^ with 
educational parks in which half or snore of the student 
bodies would be drawn from die suburbs. 

I urge this not Just for reasons of desegregation 
but for many other educational reasons as well. This 
would, I think, really meet what the Congress had in 
mind in Title I— the raising of the achievement levels 
of disadvantaged American youth. If, on the contrary, 
the danger in. Title I that I mentioned above comes 
about, if we separate the advantaged from the dis* 
advantaged, I am afraid that Title I will go down as 
an unfortunate precedent for American education. 

Alexiander J. Plante, Title I coordinator and exeeU" 
tive director. Office of Program Development, 
Connecticut State Department of Education. 

I agree with Dr. Pettigrew that maybe In the long-run 
planning we can develop quality education in the city. 
But for the immediate solution and for the generation 
we are dealing with, we must have the cooperation of 
all people and not just manifest our hatred and our 
disgust ©f the city and take the attitudes “You are 
responsible! we are not. Therefore, you live with your 
problem.” In the Hartford plan [see exhibit B] we 
are saying that immediate solutions to the problem 
we are facing and discussing here today cannot be 
found in the city alone. 

The point of view that the plan embodies Is based 
on two university studies. The first was a study, by 
the University of Connecticut, ©f 4pyear»oM Negro 
children in low-eost housing In the city of Hartford. 
When the researchers compared the so-called native 
Intelligence of these youngsters witli their linguistic 
ability, they found that these 4-year-oIds were very 
intelligent but that, as they prepared to enter the main- 
stream of society, they would he increasingly handi- 
capped by their limited linguistic ability. 

Hie second was a study made in Hartford by 
Harvard University. Hits study found that 52 percent 
of the eletoentary-sefiool children in llie city ©I Hart- 
ford were lionwMte, tliat this nuinber was rising at 
die rate of 5 percent a year, and that, if no counter- 
measures were taken, Hartford would in time become 
essentially an all-Negro gliello, and any attempts to 
to find solutions In tlie city would therefore be 
self-defeating. Tiie study concluded dial tlie solution 
eaancS be found within the city; there must be 
cooperation with the suburbs. 



In addition to this, we listened to the people. Any- 
one who has listened to the group of people we are 
talking about quickly gets a sense of their isolation 
from the mainstream of society. To such remarks as, 
“Aren’t things better? Jobs are available; society 
is more affluent,” they would reply, “No, things are 
getting worse. At one time there were many poor 
people with all kinds of aspirations. But now you in 
the North, because of the pigmentation of our skin, 
keep us isolated from the mainstream of society by the 
subtle organizational ways in which you operate.” 

So we felt a bold intervention was necessary. Let 
me now briefly tell you what our plan consists of. 
Moving on a pilot basis, we will arrange for 300 
youngsters from 1 through S to be accepted Into schools 
in 5 suburban towns. 

Eight schools in Hartford have an attendance of 
more than 85 percent nonwhite; seven of these schools 
go to 95 percent or more nonwhite. From these 8 
schools we selected the 300 children from 2 kinder- 
gartens and 2 first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. We used a random basis of selection so as 
to get a cross-section of the eatire nonwhite community. 

We asked 4 suburban communities just to let us use 
their vacant seats: for example, if they had 23 chil- 
dren in a class and could accommodate 25, to let us 
put 2 in there; or if they had 20 children and could 
accommodate 24, to let us pul in 4. We were look- 
ing for places for 75 youngsters in 4 communities. 
One community (Glastonbury) turned as down, but 
two other communities came to the fore and said they 
would participate. So we now have five communities 
participating with us to some degree. 

We learned from the University of Connecticut study 
that deprivation starts early; that you cannot just pick 
out a group of these youngsters and leave it at fliat; 
that you must make sure that the deprivation already 
caused is quickly ameliorated, and that the education of 
these children proceeds rapidly. Therefore under the 
Hartford plan, with every 25 youngsters we will send a 
supportive team consisting of a teacher from the city of 
Hartford and educational aides who will work ivith these 
youngsters and other youngsters in the receiving com- 
munity with similar types of disabilities. 

We are locking very hard for answers, and I think we 
will get some from our strong research component. As 
this plan proceeds, we will observe the educational 
achievement of the white youngsters as compared with 
that of the nonwhite youngsters — and of the youngsters 
who remain in the ghetto compared with that of tliose 
who travel to the suburban towns. We wiE also ob- 
serve and seek for the kinds of tilings we can do to train 
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people for desegregation progranis, not Jnst in Hart« 
ford bat in other plac^— New Haven, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, and throughout the State of Connecticut. 
Requ^ts have already come in from odier Connecticut 
communities for a similar kind of program. 

What are our problems? I think you must know 
them, and I think we must face diem and understand 
them. 

The subtle prejudices of the North, to me, are much 
more devastating than the open prejudices of the South. 
Make no mistake about it; we live in the same box. 
WeVe had meetings of 200 to 300 persons where we 
would have to have 13 policemen to guard us from 
physical harm. It was an experience I never thought 
would happen. So let’s not feel proud of what we are 
or look askance at others; let’s look to our own situation 
here, for, believe me, we have a long way to go. 

There also seems to have developed in this country 
die widespread belief that die suburban community has 
no relevance to the inner city. It is amazing to me how 
we can go into that city each day, earn our living, use 
the hospitals, use die cultural activities, use the sewage 
systems, and say, **1he heck with you!” It just isn’t 
possible, because disease in the city will bring disease 
to the suburbs, and we ydll all permh from it Make 
no mistake about it. Running throughout the United 
States is a suburban isolation from the city which needs 
to be broken down. 

It seems to us that we must secure the necessary 
financial support for die kinds of things we are trying in 
Hartford. I certamly hope die U.S. Congr^s will make 
it possible financially t® move diis kind of pro^am 
forward. 

It seems to us, ako, that we must go to our State 
le^latures immediately, to establish the legal basis for 
such programs. We expect to be in court a lot next 
year. I Aink we wiU win every time. But the statute 
should be clear and should provide for and encourage 
schoo! desegration. 

I also want you to know diere are carefully organized 

groups that will operate in your community and will 
distort everything you say. In other words, they will 
say that boiming must come first; or that adopting 
Negro orphans will ha die solution to everything; and s© 
forth. This Is only feinting. Or they null cal your 
plan metropolitan, devastating, federallsttc, soelallslic, 
eoHimunlstic, or any other bad word they can dream up. 
They are well organized. This sort of stuff will be 
broadcast in your communities just as fast as the. 
numeograph machines can turn it out. ' You have got 
to be aware of this. 



One other point which Is extremdy Importont for 
anyone undertaklng.a program of diis kind. We picked 
the most affluent communities In iffle Hartford re^on 
and the co mmuni ties where the educadonsd level was 
the hi^e^. The lower social clas^ feel thr^^ned 
by the Negro. So, if you are going to make your 
move, make it where you can be successful. 

We hope to have some results for you in 2 years. We 
feel almost overwhelmed by the potential for success 
here. As 1 look at these youngsters and the r^ponse 
from the Negro community, I think we are all going to 
have a ^eat deal of satisfaction from the Hartford 
plam 

John Henry Mtertin, superintendent. Mount Vernon 
Public Schools, Mount Vernon, New York . 

I make the following statement in PTA’s, Lions 
Clubs, and similar important agencies of our com- 
munity life: “The time has come to say openly diat the 
all-Negro school, or the nearly all-Negro school, in 
the American city is an educational curse. The evi- 
dence is in. It is indefensible as a continued institu- 
tion. The question is, what do you do about it?” 
I would hope that the school superintendents of 
America would individually and collectively make a 
similar flat statement. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education made such a 
statement, and made it eloquently. But the question 
is not what he has said, but what he does about it. 
And the same question confronts the cities and the 
small towm of America. 

The answers are relatively easy in suburban areas 
where diere may be, say, five all-white schools and one 
Negro ghetto school in a school district. Here the 
solution is relatively simple and has been achieved in 
many places, though not without turmoil, courage, and 
a great deal of difficulty. It is to close the ghetto 
school down, roll the buses in, take the children out, 
and distribute them among the odier school of the 
town. Some of m have don© that. 

But thaB answer Is not applicable in densely popu- 
lated urban areas such as Mount Vernon, which has 
a population of 20,000. There, more than 50 percent 
of the elementary school pupils are Negro. Closing 
down 5 or 6 of dhe 11 schools won’t d© the job. The 
civil rights leaderehip has an answers Use die same 
fleet of buses to take half of the Negro pupils out of 
these schools and to bring half of the whites in from 
the northern half of the city. That is a variant of 
the Princeton plan, widi its instant d^iegregation. "Hie 
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difficulty with this solutiou Is that the board of eduea° 
tion won’t adopt it— and, at this point, no one is In 
a position to compel diem to adopt It 

Between those two answers lie others. THiere is, 
for example, the 4-4r4 plan. Hiis plan I rejected as 
an answer for our community on the grounds diat 
while it effected a kind @f solution for die middle school 
and die high school, it gave up on die solution for 
die first 4 elementary years and allowed a permanent 
segregated pattern during these 4 years of eduoadon. 

Yet another answer is the educational park. In 
terms of its impact as a desegregation device, I have 
no argument against this answer, other than the fact 
dial it Is years and years of bond Issues and censtiucdon 
away. 

But there as a second basis for criticism of the @du° 
cational park. This is the fad dial the plan contains 
within itself no ingredient for educational reform or 
improvement. If you rebundle on one mte thousands 
of children from a larger geographic area but do not 
envh^ge a reform and reorgaiuEation of the stiuetuie 
of education, once they are on that site, you may have 
the answer to the quesdon of des^egadon; but your 
answer has nothing to do witii die reform of education 
as such. 

This criticism is not antagonfetic to the desegregation 
intent of the plan. All I am saying is diat the educa- 
tional heart of the program has yet to he evolved. I 
think I have a partial answer in die academy concept 
[see exhibit €} and I would marry both, one to the 
odier. 

The plan we In Mount Venion came up mth. In 
the idea of the academy as an interim measure, was 
based on the recognition of die importance of time In 
tmrins of mondis, not years. The estsdilishment and 
operation of the academy would call for the purdiase 
of a sizable piece of property and the utilization of 
building already there. On this site would be evolved 
and conducted a program for tiie academic review, 
the supemsion, and the tutorial instruction of chii- 
dren from every elementary school in the dty. These 
children would come to the aeademy every day for 2 
of Intensive remedial, advance, corrective, clini° 
eal work on an Individiial fe^is which had been diag° 
nostieally ^abllshed. 

That IS the academfe center of the plan. It would 
mean tiiat within a period of 1§ or 12 months initial 
steps could be taken with the first several hundred 
children. The operation could be programmatically in° 
creased in 30*day cycles, |tnd we shodd expect that in 
about 18 months we would be In full swing, with 2,000 



of tile 6,000 children In the K to 5 propam at the 
academy for each working day they were la school* 

But there is a growing hostility within tiie community 
to tiie accomplishment of this plan. The hoard voted 
it. The commissioner of the State of New York ap* 
proved it. Civil rights poups oppoi^d if. M one 
time we had the distinction of having ju^ about as 
remarkable a consensus as President Johnson might 
have drcamidi of, all opposed to the plan. 

To me, the plan appears to offer a fonetlona! struc- 
tural reform in the nature of elementary education, a 
b|producl of which would be high-speed intepation 
of tiie elementary schools. 

Title III would provide the planning and operational 
funds. Title I would provide the transportation funds. 
We have such money set aside for the beginning 
operation this coming year. 

John H« Fischerj president, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 

It seems to me tiiat if we are to bave the ^nd of 
comprehensive approach to the problem we are talking 
about here tins afternoon, it Is Important to prepare 
first what the stratogut calls an estimate of the situation. 
As we look at thesituation we have to deal with, it would 
be well to take into account the facts that can’t be talked 
away. One way or another, we will have to deal with 
them. 

First, we have to face the fact that we are dealing 
here with a form of social inertia which is particularly 
baffling. This is not to say it cannot be changed. But 
to act as though we were not confronting this social 
analogue of Newton’s first law of motion seems to me 
unrealistic to the point of irresponsibilffy. 

Second, we need to face the fact that we are dealing, 
in this Inertial condition, with ajqirehensioii, im- 
familiarity, and insecurity— if you will, with fear. We 
lump these together and call them prejudice. But it 
isn’t as simple or as easy as that. We have to face the 
componeuts of this pie|edice if we are to deal with it. 
If we don’t deal with it, I am afraid wliatever plans we 
lay are likely to eeme to grief. 

In the tiilrd place, we are dealing with the hard fact 
of tiiB ghetto. M&m of us here like ghettos. But we 
have ihem and we won’t wish them away overnight. 
We will have to lay plans to deal with them. Unless 
they are taken Into account in our planning, our plan- 
ning again is not likely to be very effective. 

In the fourth place, we arc dealing with shifting 
residential patterns. We have not only the problem 
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of the ghetto and the problem of desegregating our 
eMes? we haves also? the problem of pxeventtng resegre» 
gatton. One of oar saddest experiences the^ days is 
when we find oarselvesj after we have taken brave, bold 
steps to desegregate schools, face to face with the fact 
that housing resegregation is bringing the water back 
as fast as we can pump It oat. 



Again, we are dealing, as Tom Pettigrew has re- 
mliided us, with the white suburban Influence. Same* 
tunes this means aMo with a series of tripwires. There 
are all kinds of hazards here. Whatever words, what» 
ever figures, we use, the fact is that we do have this ring 
of white homogeneous, unresisting opposition to the 
integration of our population. 
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Iii addllloiio we liave a gr«?at many gmalls IndepeBd-* 
entj and rektiyety homogeiiesiis schoel systems, Tliey 
aie net ©n!y feoiaogeneoiisly wMle, InefeaslBglfs we 
are getting sclieol systems that are hemogmeoasly 
^egr©o I den’t know whieli is woisej an a!i»wlilte ©r an 
aU»Negr@ school system. Kellher says saaeh aboil an 
ofieii soelely. Until we find a way I© mm& I© grips 
OTth this proMeniy we are going to liaye shortages aa oar 
plans. 

Fnrtheraiore, w© hare the proMem of the sepegaling 
effect ©I nonpablle schools, I doabt that anybody In 
this room would wanft to lemov© from the Ameriean sys» 
tem the option parenls now have of choosing Independ- 
enfc schools for tlieir eMIdren. Bal when y©a look at 
^ew York City and ether cities, the fact ©f the matter Is 
timl the option ©I parents t© choose nonpoblfe schools 
for their children msans In many cases the option to 
choose a segregated white school. 0f coirse, mosS ©I 
these schools now have their token enrollmeal. %ey 
have their demosstmtion Negro children placed In the 
places of high vlslbaily, like the feccptlonists In eofp 0 => 
rate effices on Madism Ayenie, lul we are stil deal’ 
ing wilh a diffiealt altiation tliat mist be t^cea into 
accaiint. 

Over and above iMs, we liave the fact of wide overlap 
SIS tills esinlry between minority facial sMas and eco’ 
isomfe poverty. T©® Fettigrew was getting at this 
point earlier, when be spk© of the haiiri in Title I ©f 
segregating eliildrea si teims ©I poverty, only to diV 
cover that we have at the same time segregtted them in 
terms ©f race. 

Lastly, we have another feet whicb we doa% talk 
aboat as micls as wr? should, although schoolmen are 
eeinliig to talk aboag li more and more often these days. 
Tills Is the fact and tradition of the political isolition 
@f ©Off pubis schools In this eountry. There wm a 
lime when It seemed awf dly smart and absolutely ceces’ 
sary I© separate the schools froia paitlsan and often 
corrapl polltfeaiamngemenls, parlicultrly In ©ur large 
ellfes, have «ow geparaled thm for something 

Ilk© Sfl or ?© years, tc the extent that they have b^ome 
in many eases almost; hermetlcaly sealed, admlnfstra’ 
lively and politisaSy, frem thg ercllnafy dccisfoR^maklng 
and polleyofeiinlng praellces of manldpal and itato 
goveramest 

So, as we plan @or strategies, we had betier sKmonber 
liiat they love to fee scmellilng mofe than exl'xlhlllens of 
©ppoitunfstle iegeniilly. As wc sdeci Title I projects 
to deal irftli. the dlSicallles of scgregatlan and fo move 
toward descgfcgation and lotegrallon, we sliouM eliooso 
our pro|«Sils and plan Ihein so Ibal they will esi only 
deal with the spcelfig problems ©f etiliaraily and eda» 



catlonally disadvantaged cMIdrcn but also attack the 
broad piobfeiES that I have bccii Itylog to sketeli ©ul. 
We eaisT rely ©a the simply ©pporlunfstis appreacli, 

I think Ilenty Adams ©nee ealed simplicity one of 
the most deedtfal mysteries that ever bctfayeiiffiiiteid, 
and I suspect that we liave a preMem here In guarding 
agalnsl aiowing the single target approach ©I Title I to 
confuse is Into thinking that. Iff we hit that target, 
everything else wii be liken care ©f. 

We need, ©f course, to coseentrate en the larget Sul 
we don*t want to develop lunnel vision al the lime 
we are keeping oar eye en that one target This wanT 
be tMsy. Ii means, for one thing, that as we set up ©ur 
Title I projwls wc shiE need to make delihemte efforts 
to involve ehlldicn ef both races In every poMible ease. 
This doesB’'! mean lltal we weuM fincmarily lejecl a 
projecl Just because ft happens to t,' e a^ds ©f chll’ 

dren ©f one race at the moment. But It does mean that 
wherever possible we wii waul to invoke the ehidfc® 
as well as the prenis and teacher® ©f more than ese 
mm. 

Second, we will aced to work on the peripfee^ off ear 
ghettos as well as la the heart ©f the ghettos. Il may be 
that la some instances we shall nsl be able to d^gre* 
gate schools In the de|?!h of the worst ©f the ghettos. 
As It appears to me now?, ebaut the only way to d© that 
is to all ©f the Negro elaldren I© move, al their cs« 
pense of trouble mad lime and effort, to the places where 
the white children already are. iomehoiv, that strikes 
me as offensive. Tins is not to sty that a bus Is never 
a liandy or eseful ksiror.cnl, "Riere aie, ef course, 
limes when si Is good. But to rely en It as tbs sole 
means ©I dealing with the problem ef the ghetto seems 
I© me unjusl and inequitable and in the final analysis 
enrealfstle. But every ene ©f oar ghettos lias a pc> 
riphery, and the larger this gels, llie more epportanftlcs 
ife presente. 

Another thing we wii need to ds Is sel up Jelct prol’ 
eels Involving grouf® ©f schools and groups of cchoei 
districts, I’ca have already lieard aiusions t© that 
kind of activity this afternoon, and many of you are 
lovek'cd In It fills is one off the ways ©f ckawfcg a 
larger ©licle to Include the smaller eirdcs which we ere 
trying to serve and ultimately to eliminate. 

We are going Iq have to find way\s to bring together 
tliD Kcw arrivals mi the oM arrivals lo commurilies. 
We will have t© find ways to case the prehtems ©i 
Ifansltloa asspeoplc move Is and esS ©f eup l•dghhs■r’ 
liesds, Armlher way ©f patting It Is I© say ihas wo 
will try to make a vlitos rather tliao mi ehstade off the 
EiBbillly of ear popalatlsn. 
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We are going lo have to make particular effort to 
bring together city and suburban children. You have 
heard references to that this afternoon. But it won’t 
be easy. Here In Washington, the only way to bring 
together the city and suburbs is to bring together two 
sovereign States and the Federal Government. There 
are easier problems to deal with, I am told. Maybe 
this 38 where %ve need a State and Federal Government 
compact. 

Another thing we need to pay attention to are coop° 
erative projects that will pool the resources of small 
districts and so bring their people together. We have 
had entirely too much compartmentalization of our 
educational government in the name of local independ- 
ence. We had better recognize that localism in itself 
is not necessarily a virtue. It has virtues within it, but 
let’s not confuse the virtues with the vices. 

We might very well move to demonstration projects 
under State or intermediate district leadership that 
wouM transcend the difficulties and in some cases the 
obstinacy of local school units. I would like to think 
of this as a display of leadership rather than a display 
of coercion f and I think the leadership might win out in 
tlie long run. But the run had better not be too long, 
or we will be dealing with another generation of 
cMMfen. 

We need joint activities to bring together on de- 
liberate, carefully arranged bases the children, parents, 
and teachers of public and nonpublic schools. We 
can’t get into all kinds of arguments about the problems 
of church Sind state, the independence of independent 
schools, and all of that kind of thing. But here again 
we had better recognize that there is a broader circle 
to wMch all of the smaller circles relate, and I think 
part of it is a matter of drawing the broader circle that 
will take in the smaller ones, respecting their integrity 
but not insisting on their isolation. 

In addition, \ve ought to find ways to integrate across 
socioeconomic as well as racial lines. If we think of 
integratioii solely as a racial problem, we are likely to 
come to grief. It is more than a racial problem; It 
involves cullur a! differences, econmnie differences, many 
kinds of etliiilc differences. it is race that has 
mado die biggest single difference for us in America, 
and therefore we had better not lose sight of race as 
we talk about the broader picture. 

In all of this I keep thinking of a line in tlie Broton [v. 
Beard of Education^ 347 U.S. 483] decision that might 
give us a el®e. Indeed, I think this clue is going to give 
many of our courts and our States clues as we move on 
onother level of attack on the problem of de facto 
segregation. This line says that the opportunity to 



receive an educatlon-=“-and here I think I can quote the 
exact words-=-*®where the State has undertaken to pro- 
vide it, is a right that must be made available to all on 
equal terms.” 

We are going to have to come back to the problem 
Tom Pettigrew stated in his comments on Title Is 
How we are going to take care of die special problems 
of die disadvantaged child while at the same time we 
undertake to provide truly equalized educational op- 
portunities for all our children? This is not easy. 

But I don’t think we dare put the problem on any lower 
plane. 

Exhibit A 

EAST ORANGE, N.J. 

Edueationei Plaza 

East Orange proposes to build its entire school system on 
one central school site, in a series of stages, starting tvitb 
a middle school for grades 5 through 8. While the school 
will be administratively and physically concentrated, the plan 
calls for a major reformulation of the role of the school In 
an urban community in what might be charaeterked as a 
‘‘swing” city. They are hoping to invert and expand the 
usual schooheominunity concept, believing that the community af 
itself and all of its resources should become jthe school. 

The idea of an entire citywide school system on one central 
site is itself unique. It presents opportunities of curriculum 
development, personnel deployment, and the commitment of 
community resources, all in a variety of new patterns of 
interrelationships. Since there will be only one school site, 
total integration will be achieved. 

Planning is viewed in terms of both substantive needs and 
process goals. Community participation, involvement, and 
commitment are viewed as essential to the success of the pro- 
gram and will be an integral part of the planning process. A 
distinguished advisory group has been assembled for overall 
policy and program development advice, and a range of 
technical consultants will he sought on specific project needs. 

Planning funds were requested under Title HI, ESEA. 



Exhibit B 

HARTFORD. €ONN. 

Regional Desegregating Plan 

The Connecticut State Department of Education, In coopera- 
tion with the Coaneelieut OEO, the cities of Hartford and 
W^t Hartford, the towns of Farmington, Manehesler, South 
Windsor, and Simsbury will initiate, plan, and- implement a 
regional desegregation program for elementary school children. 
Specifically, the ojeetiv^ of this project are to — 
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Develop a corporative structure between an inner city and 
suburban eonununities lo help solve the educational prob> 
lems related to racial desegregation 
Secure, analyze, and interpret data on attitudes of white 
and nonwhite children, parents, educators, and other 
appropriate persons where nonwhite children are trans* 
ported from inner cities to suburban schools 
Secure, analyze, and Interpret data on the educational 
achievement of white and nonwhite children participating 
in reponal desegregation plan 

Establish and evaluate the extracurricular and social 
activities in which nonwbite children from inner city 
schools can participate when transported to suburban 
schools 

Orientate Connecticut communities toward regional 
solutions for educational problems related to racial 
desegregation 

Train professional and nonprofesrional personnel for effec* 
tive operation of desegregation programs 

Determine effective educational designs for communities 
involved in this type pf desegregation plan. 

The proposed program involves the random selection of 
approximately 300 children in grades kindergarten through 3, 
from schools of the city of Hartford with more than 83 percent 
nonwhite enrollment. Daring the second year of the project, 
these children will be enrolled in grades 1 through 6. With 
each 23 children identified for transporting, a professional 
teacher and a nonprofessional aide will be assigned as a sup- 
portive team. In addition, a social worker will he assigned for 
each 160 children to provide community services. A university 
wiE evaluate findings secured from the project. 



Exhibit C 



MOUNT VEBNON, NX 

The Children^a Academy 

A new concept in school organization Is being planned, in- 
volving Federal, State, and local partnership for integration and 
educational refonn. 

The tripartite plan is based on excellence in education, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and survival of the urban center. 

An addition to the present high school will be built to conduct 
all 4 years of high school on one site. This means 100 percent 
integration on the high school level for 3,800 students and 
makes possible rigorous business and industrial training and 
an elite college preparatory school. 

Housing of the seventh and eighth grades in one complex 
(possibly sixth grade) eliminates 4 racially imbalanced junior 
high schools and achieves 100 percent integration for 1,800 
children of seventh and eighth grades. 

A new complex is envisaged including tlie following centers; 

# Center for academic control, supervision, and pupil audit- 

ing 

O Educational and medical elinie center 

• Center for the performing and creative arts 

• Children’s library center 

# Farm for city children 

9 Center for teacher training 

Approximate total cost: $3 million. 
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Title I and the Performing Ariel §ome Possible Approaches 



Chairman: Kathryn Bloom$ Director, Arts and 
Humanities Program, Office of Education 

In tliis special demonstration segsioa. Miss Bloom 
introduced diree groups of artists and arts adrainlstra» 
tors who have had extensive experience with perform* 
ing arts programs in schools enrolling large numbers of 
culturally handicapped children. 

Although demonstration formed an Important part 
of the program, particularly In the ease of the section on 
the dance, the explanatory remarks by the performers 
contained descriptions of their work in the schools. 
Excerpts from their comments, in a slightly edited form, 
appear below. Tlie performers who gave these demon- 
strations have Indicated their willingness to provide 
further Information and/or materials about their ex- 
periences, on request, 

I. Dance 

Pearl Primus,^ the Primus-Borde Dance Studio, 17 
West 24th Street, New York, N.Y. 10010 

1 understand that educators have reached the point 
where they realize that the word— spoken or written-— 
is not enough to reach the whole being. We are talk- 
ing here especially about the deprived child. To me, 
the deprived child is one who has been socially and 
economically cut off from the visible and obvious 
benefits that can contribute to Ms personal growtii* 
What has he done? He has taken the intangible 
essence ivhich cannot bs controlled by society and put 
it into Ms own world— and he has closed the doors. 
In many instances we cannot reach Mm with the obvious, 
with the visible and tangible. Bet through the arts, 
man’s oldest and strongest means of communication, 
we can reach into the inner ’^aing of oil eliildrea and all 
adults. 

Dance, like all arts, deals with an inner and invisible 
substance or essence which we eannot qraite put ®m 
fingers on biit must allow t® speak for itself. Since 

* ^ Miss tho AnscScoo efiMc dcn-scn has ccr-ipBQficd on CSScg 

EdttCGJica ptojcc^ usIlHng Afaficon danco to help clGmcntoi^ sdhool 

children undasstaBcl cthes' ct3l£UK:3 ond poopks* year» C 3 par£ o£t gl:3 
tho tranpe gave danco and sScrytellSng presentotiens 

5o mctQ than 23 Itelea ctenjcn^ar^ schooSs,. 



earliest times, dance has been used to teaeh the young 
the values in their society and to pass on values from 
generation to generation, even where there was no' 
rmtten word. The dance, sculpture, music, poetry, 
drama, painting-all of these have someffiing today 
that has a value for society. And the child who is 
deprived has lived with dance and music— whitdi often 
he has created for Mmself. Through dance and music 
and other forms of art, we can reach that child. 

As an example, tins afternoon, I am going to dujaon- 
strate one of tibe most interesting and effective ways of 
subtly getting across what Is right and what is wrong in 
a community. I believe dial ehsldien, like all people, 
are essentially alike aE over the world. Children 
especially are alike. When It is time to go to bed, they 
don’t want to. And mothers are alike aE over the world 
because they don’t care for this— when it is time for the 
cMldren to go to bed, they insist upon it. 

When the child stalls, he says, ‘‘^lommy, may I have 
a drink of water please?” or ”Mommy« may I watch TV, 
please?” or “Hey Mom, will you read a story to me, 
please?” AU over the world, it’s the same thing, llie 
cliEd wiH staff before going to bed. And so this has 
become the magic hour— the hour for stmy teffing. In 
Africa, when a mother rises to tell a story, often through 
ths dance, the story she tells has to do with certain 
things, either desirable or undesirable, in the society, 
in tfes culture. 

Now, as educators, we know that the legend, the story, 
is a powerful vehicle for transmitting values. And now 
we are going to see a story told in a way that gets these 
values across to the children without them even know- 
ing it. The story that will be told in my dance today 
is “How Mr. Spider Got Such a Smdl Waistline.” 
Now, Mr, Spider, in west and central Africa, is a 
trickster? he is the vehicle for parents and teachers to 
portray those qualities which are not desirable in so- 
ciety, And, when you say to a eliild, “You’re like Mr. 
Spider,” it is indeed a terrible, terrible thing. 

Whether you like the story or not, notice the tech- 
nique of teSing it. For it readies the ehlM— not only 
In AMoa, not only in South America, not only amoag 
American Indians, not only among the people of 
Australia aad the continent of Etirope, hut right here In 
our own big cities. For a story, told or danced, reaches 
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the child in ways that few other educational devices 
can. 

II. Theater 

Marceile Felser/ The Vangaaid Theateig Vanguard 
Pf6|Gcts Divisioiig PfetsbOTgli Playliouseg 222 Craft 
AveBueg Plltshurghg Pa» 15213 

"Asi proCiQcc2?«dis‘cctij7 cS tlio Vai2gt;3i>3. p£o|2QC3 132t?!2!ca c£ tho Pis^buirgb 
Fla^Boasso Mrs. Fel^jsr £ 2:3 Hvo t^zcatcr to !:!g!a Eo!ii:d ca^ ccHego 

smrnts in tijo FMts!:i 2 rg!i arcsi^ It pnMb 

m FiitsBisrgii- 



There is no myslery in the fact that Miss Pfimus has 
Just been talking Go you about “reaching,” and that 
I have eome up here t© talk to you about “reaebing,” 
Because we are all In the same business of drying to 
give an understanding of the • contribution that she 
aftisl—ths creative person— can make to tlie edneati&n 
©f the hiiKian beiago We In the Vanguard Theater 
believe strongly that classfe thealer, theater ©I content, 
has an eaomioiis'sonlfibution t© make to edudatioiio 
To bring theater into the schools is n© revoluilonary 



id©a. In many places in thb ciauRtry theaSer is already 
being brought into the gchools, occasionally and In 
small amounts. We v/ere not contenl with llsat. We 
said that the theater belong in the schools as a ce- 
curricular activity—not as an extraordinarys esoterfcs 
and Invited guest who can be brought to die table at 
3s30 in the afternoon and kept very separate feom 
everything else there was to learn. We asked that we 
might bring carefully designed dieater Into the high 
school auditorium to support the enrrlculuni because 
the high school student has been studying tbeater as 
though It wmre a book, a record, or a film. The theater 
is none of these. 

The theater involves the impact of the perfonning 
human being—the reach, if you will. We have had 
our most magnificient, rewarding, and exciting impact 
when we have performed in die so°called culturally 
disadvantaged areas because the reach there is difficult. 
To reach across apathy, across distrust, across a land 
of closing off and alienation, you need die kind of 
impact diat mak^ the connection. The perfonning 
arte are interactive, and they do make that connection. 
The reaching that we talk about In the theater is the 
kind of reaching that connects the performance to the 
human being sitting out there in the audience. 

We all play roles; and somewhere along die line 
you must learn to use words in dielr natural form. 
We discovered when we performed in these culturally 
^advantaged areas that many of the students had 
comes from homes where a kind of gutSusral exclamat3©a 
took the place of words. Often too, their words were 
in no way connected with the emotion that was appro- 
priate to diem. There was no way for these children 
in their day-to-day lives to come to understand the 
beau^ asd magnificence of words. 

Again, somewhere along die line, as well as learning 
the ritual of the society out of which you som^ you 
have got to imdeii:2Q!id what is the rale of the human 
being, who you are, what connmts you to— and what 
SQiarates you from— every human being who has ever 
lived. And this is one of the things the theater can 
do for you. Because, when a man stands on the sta^ 
and talks to you about war and about war being the 
destruction of the human race, and you euddsnly re- 
mind yourself that he is using words that were written 
in €Feece two and a half miKsniiia ago. It gives you a 
sense of the fact Aat there may be some eentlnulty 
to life Mie? al. 

We eay that there have to be live actors perfonolag 
diis elMsste Ilteratore which educators have agreed 
bdcmgs in the edmjadon of the human being. For 
the theater is the only art foria where man stands on 



a stage and talks to man on bekdf of man. And the 
theater is the art form devote to, built on, and struc- 
tured around bdiavlor— the role of the hmaan being, 
the study of man, and the explanation of man. 

When we go Into the high schools, we work In two 
ways. In the first, we pul into the auditorluin a stage 
set, complete wMi lighting and sound equipment, so 
that every performance can maintain the same high 
standard of excellence. Our performances run from an 
hour and 15 or 20 minutes to an hour and a half; 
they are designed to fit into two periods, back to 
back, not after school, not before school, not on Satur- 
day— bat during the sriioolday. Our perioiroanEe 
may consist, for example, of some scenes from 
Riehard III linked to some scenes from Shaw’s Sh 
loash, The theme running throu^ this iss There are 
asiassins among us, and there are powerful people 
among us. How can we tell who they are? What 
m^es the difference between a man like Hiehard III, 
who obviously wmit to hell, and a saint like Joan? 
They were boA powerful. They both could use people. 
What was Ae difference? 

The second way we work is to take performers and 
hring fiiem into tiie History and English dasgrooms. 
When I speak of Bringing ml&m and actresses Into 
the classrooms, I am yaking of people who are 
extraordinarily trained and educated, and who have 
this rare thong which Is called talent, the taleil to 
create while you wateh Aem. They come too the 
classroom as sjreclalists directly iHuminating llm educa- 
tional material which the student has to study. 

We do scenes from Shakespeare; we do dramas from 
all the dramatic poets; and we present the poet as a 
writer of direct communication, as a resource in the 
edueational process. And we hope that what we are 
doing is ilamiEating for these sEndento not Just the 
moment that we are there, hut that after w® go, they 
look agaiii Into poetry because someone lias come in 
and done something that has gotten them scared or 
happy or eseited. They thou^t pcietry was some- 
thing Jial a lot of Jerks did, with long hair, sitting 
under a big apple tree, in the garden. They suddenly 
find ma^ In poetry— vlgrous poetry, live peltry, re- 
flective poetey. Or they find that Mstory is exe-lling 
and absorbing. There have been many Mstory classes 
where sliidenfe have gone to the teacher after one 
of our performances and said such things ass '^Now, 
listen, weVe studied those Llncola-Doaglas de'bales, 
but we never got any of this. Could we read aloud 
aome of WasMngtoiis speesfees?®’ 

This Is whit happens when you perform Ih© char- 
acters hoHEslly. You make than come alve, and sud- 
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deuly fee stadeal oafestauds feat hfelery Is not fill 
of faded figures !a a books or was dmamiesj but 
jpeepfe—peaple who eengheds aad sBeezeds and got 
searedj aed crleda and stubbed tfesfr leeSs and were 
hnsnan, 

Miriam Cfeerin, general managers fee ¥asgnard 
Theater 

We have a small company of nine people, Tlie 3 
actors and 1 aetress are somefenes ealled upon to 
play 12 roles between feemt In 1 prodnctloao We also 
have three professional stagehands and two technieal 
people who travel wife the company, A scene deagnerj 
a voice and speeeli coachj, a music consnllan^ and a 
sound consultant are on cdl. Our operation is not as 
IreiEendoas and overwhelming a problem as yoa might 
think, partienlarly If there is a eommnnity theater or a 
residejit theater or a university feeater In yonr area feat 
yoG COB work WBtli, as we have with the Pittsburgh 
PlayhousB, 

We have worked piimarlly wife the 17 pnbKe high 
sehsols In Fittsbargh, We have a brdgel of aboni 
S 6 O 9 OOO, We ch'’ ge |COO c perfonEmg day, and this 
iaclisdes fee aiiditenran prodestion and qIx ©lassroom 
presentations. From thesa figares yon can see that 
these felugs ean fee handled by school systems wifeia 
e’ 'silag badgelary limitailoiia, 

in® Musm 

Coleman eGnsnltanl^ Residential Idvlag 

and Connseliag Bifaagh, OUkto ©I IcGEoinfe Op=- 
mitmily, 12IMI lah Street MW,, WasMngion, 
B,C, 20306 

I am weH aware of fee great peiJornnag arts csatgja 
feat are springing up In ths United Stales aad of fee 
mlHions sf dollars that are being epeat. 

Bill- It seems to me that a greac; gap © 515*3 wlz<m It 
comes to bet|aeatlinig this ealteol heritage, whelhef It 
be drama, daiice, or miislo, to oar yoang people. It fe 
my coEtentioa that the perferming arts can he presented 
to yoong children of every soeioecosomls groi^j, I 
elon% care wheiher they’re ‘^’disadvantaged’’ or whefeer 
they’re from fee most sopMsIicatsd tiEiglifeoflioods, 
Tliay will respond, and le^ond sponlwneciisly, sf the 
work Is presented properly. 

My first 2 years as aitfst-ln^resIdEnre to fee e% of 
Flint were devoted to profosioaal performances for the 



adolt popniallon and to workshops or master claws for 
fee talented plana students ©f Hhil and its suiiouBdlng 
areas. Toward fee end of my second year of residence, 
however, I tried an experiment, 

Flint is, as yon may know, fee hometown of General 
Motors, The Greater Flint population js approxl° 
matdy 400,000, and there are about SO elementary 
sehisols, 3 senior high school^ and about 10 Junior high 
sehooK along with a Taniof college, and a Univesalty 
of Miehigan extension. As an experiment, I sehednled 
myself into the three senior high schools, during school 
hours, to perform an assembly program, 1 played 
works of the same ^andard as feose I have played in 
Carnegie Hall or here In Conslltotion HaH, And the 
kids stood up and yelled in a way the Flint public 
schools Imd never heard before. 

As a resalt, wife the financial help of fee city’s busi» 
neasmen and eultnrai leaders and wife the blessing and 
cooperation of the Flint Board of Education, we began a 
sptematfe series of classical concerts in ^ the nint 
sehools—publie and parocMai We performed for chil° 
dren who ranged In age from pieklndergailen to col- 
lege kids. An interesting thing about fee 43,009 kids 
we reached fee first year was that I personally received 
over 3,000 letters, and very few were wrftten heesuse 
’’fee teacher told me’’ to write feem. And there were 
Mters from parents, fee school board, and from many 
of the civic leaders, too. 

These performances were net fust ecM playing, I 
^oke to the ehlldrea brieSj* of the merits of attending 
eenserls, plays, art Inslilutes, museums, going Into the 
Iterary Glassiss, cad touched oa some nenteehnlcdi in- 
formatioa eoEesrafeg fee work and the composer, I 
tried, where I eould, to draw fee teacheto in so that ttey 
eorid lead Iroia, a ixjrfomiance of, say, a Prokofiev 
coBirta, Into sir Hstofisd discussion cf feat paitieular 
era“l§SiM2-==!B tlo Soviet Union, 

Tho liiBt year I begsui wife a Schumann arabesgije, a 
Chepia feaSade acd thon the entire Pictures a$ an ExM^’ 
of Mfissorgsky, TMs last work alone runs about 
S© mfsEles, The ccconsl year we e^anded. We did a 
Baeh organ toceata and fcgae, s large Chspln work, 
asd aa eEfire eGatemporary eaaata, la fee elementary 
Eclisols, WQ dH hgS Eower fee slanfedi we Jest chose 
elassleal works of ehsrter daratlGH, Besides the per- 
SG 2 cl rewards tliaS 2 reesived through tellers and com- 
ments, tlisie W703 a very marfed Increase in the nainber 
of young children going to the Ait Inslltiile of Hint 
and to CGHEEite In Ann Arhoir and Betroit, Hint Is a 
Ml defieient rfglit now in theater, but they were allend- 
Ing some oi tliEir own school perfosnances and they 



^Co!ea«a EIsaiScM Eiaa recEstly esarfa^Ed a concert tea?, tmie- GEO 
epemataMp, of scica 23 JaB &ip« csBtera snS cotemaaiOES, Filas to tMa £>o 
^ss Ja? S teiE! KiI*C-£a-rHiia£ttcB to tits citf aS fUst, Midi, 
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were going to coEcerts, LMe by Kltle^ we began to see 
the results of ^s aniline program= 

Last snmmora I became very concerned abont the 
young people In the por^^irty war® and witMn 3 weeks 
of my mitiai contact witb the Office of EeonoiWG Op- 
poitnnity I was off on a first Job Corps tour. I went 
Into areas that I don’t think are even on the map, besides 
going Into the large cities. And the reci^itipn was not 
Jost a polite acceptance; these Job Corps yonngaters 
stood np and yelled as if somebody had hit a home ran. 
Yonng eerpsinen are writing to BIr. Sliriverg and they 
are writing to moj askingj '®*Wiien are we going to have 
more?” 

And now Congress has Ergallzei the psrfonnlng arts 
in edneations through passage of the Eleattnfsry and 
Secondary Education Act of last year. And it is fame 
now that we have a faiitM marriage. We wishj as 
performing artislSj to build audiences that wll fill to 
the brim the cultural centers that are coming up now, 
¥gUs as edueatoiSs are in a uniqes position beeaiise yen 
impIciR it possible for us to work together. There Is 
nothing frightening about the perfomiag arts; on the 
conlrarya they provide educatioii with marvelous re- 



source materiabj and with a marvelous motivational 
force, I can see no more perfect union In this eountiys 
si the present times than that now coming Into existence 
between the performing arts and the educators. I only 
wish that we had had this opportunity whe i we were all 
going to school. 

When yea are applying for arlisllc perfoimances to 
he brought into the schoolsj howeverj please make sure 
that the esperfence wi3 he of tlie highest professional 
excellenee. Because it is very easy to introduce 
mediocrity In the artSj as in anything else. There is 
plenty of mediocrity around wraitlng to get a foothold 
ands once It does creep 1 H 5 If s twice as hard to dlslod^ 
it as it would have been to provide excefleaee In the first 
encounter. 

You may have to do some scgol-iating as far as fees 
are coiicenicds but oar great American artists are avail- 
able to the schools, if you want Item, It seems to me 
thfit Title I of the new eduealion act offers you the measB 
to bring these people wltliln reach of youngpcople every- 
where, Through them, we can buSd a new and laafas- 
ticaHy productive eullural era In the United States, 
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Throughout liistorya we seem to have revered aud 
honored edueation—and almost in the same breath we 
have also seemed to be damning the sehoolso (Ifs 
remotely possible, of course, that some of you have ob» 
served this phenomenon yourselves.) 

Hcary Adams—who thought well of education since 
he entitled his autobiography The Edmatim of Henry 
Adams-— asserted nonetheless ifliat ‘^tlie chief wonder of 
education la that it does not rain everybody connected 
witli It — ^teachers and taught,®'’ 

Diogenes called education the foundation of every 
State, In fact. It was a treism asizaag the ancient 
Greeks that only the educated are free. Yet Socrates 
was eseeuted by tlie Athenians as a corrupter of youth-— 
perhaps tlie first in a long line of martyrs to progressive 
education. 

Our own Amerlean ceholars, such as Jefferson and 
Emersen, have been loud In tfieir advocacy ©f educa° 
tion and merciless in their critieisHi of ‘"'the academies,®’ 

You, as eehool officials, can undoubtedly cal t© mind 
a few other slings and arrows closer to your ©wn time 
and eircHinstaiieG, 

We should remember, however, that this seemisg 
eontradlcIlGii In altitudes does not spring entirely from 
some Innate perversity In man. The truth Is that edu-= 
catlona! methods have never been good enough— and 
indeed may never be good enough— to feed man’s in-= 
satiable hunger for knowledge and rvisdoia and useful 
cfciis. 

The Ideal, of course, is an educational system tliat 
will train, rather than chain, tlie human mladi tliat 
wlL’ uplift, rather than depress, tlie human spirit? tliat 
ml iSumiaate, rather than obssare, the path t® OTsdom ; 
that wil help etery member of society to the fall use ©I 
Ms nataral talents. 

Tile desire t© bang the realiSy of edciealiom cicssr t® 
the ideal Is here— as it has always been. Bet the gap 
between the tw® Is belter psreeived and dellaed, I 
believe, than ever before. 



Educators are being caUed upon t© find ways t© close 
the gap— as tliey have always been. But we are closer 
to a true understanding of the methods than before. 
Most important, we today have the opportunity, and the 
means, to put those ways to work throughout die Nation, 

We see education, or the lack of it, as part of a larger 
social service system that has inadequacies— particularly 
for the poor in this affluent America, And so we have 
moved in numerous ways to improve those social 
services — in health, in welfare, in housing, in consumer 
protection, in urban development, in transportation. 
I need not tell you that a sick or a hungry child is never 
an eager or an alert learner. 

In the field of education for the disadvantaged, the 
sixties have brought new programs and major im- 
provements in old ones- — Area Redevelopment Act 
training programs: Manpower development and train- 
ing, economic development, vocational education, li- 
brary services — and the whole range of antipoverty 
programs, inetadlng Head Start, Job Corps, Neiglibor- 
hood Youth Corps, adult literacy, Upward Bound— and 
many more. 

And to climax It all, we enacted fc Hementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Of course, the exciting thing about tiie Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Is not merely that it 
©Hers aid to education. Through Title I of tliat act — 
with which j&m aro primarily concerned here— this 
Nation hn-q begun to clarify and define the true role 
of education in America, 

It rejects the idea that the school is a mere facet of 

coiraaiinlty Me, 

It rejects the Idea that edEsatien is but a refieetson— 
and a delayed refiectieB at tliat— of American thoiglit. 
It expresses, instead, an uaderstandiHg— not e 81 v Ie 
Aiiiiierieaa lie, bit sometimes ©bssared— tfeal edacat!©® 
must lead rather tlaaia lag? that it is an Instfameot ©f 
creation mtlier tfsan a mirror @aly, @f the Aiiierican 
dfeaiH, 



It ©Seffs to tile seliools the opportunity to strike at 
llie roots ©I poverty fey bringing IsteHeetual awakening 
to millions of ehidren who have in tibe past found 
@*i!y frastratlon and rejeetlon In the classroom. 

If die Elementary and Secondary Education Act is 
sometimes referred to as a revolutionary step in Ameri- 
can educations it is because it presents to the schools 
the magnificent opportunity of playing an active 
rather than a passive part In the continuing task of 
perfecting American democracy. The Cemmlissioiier 
of Edueationj Mr. Howog has called you to this national 
eonferencej at President Johnson^s request, so that you 
can help American educators make the most of that 
opportun%. 

This national program to aid the edueationafly dis- 
advantaged has been in actual operation only 10 short 
months, I think aH of us here are probably agreed 
diat, even in this short time, it has had a treiEsndous 
impact on our schools, and effected some subsSaaSlQl 
benefits for our ehlHren, Over 7 million deprived 
children have participated in projects funded under 
Title I tills year. 

Bui it Isn’t Just gross numhws that Impress me. 
Fm Impressed with tlie imaginativeness, tlie Innova- 
tiveness, the simple brilliance of some of the projects 
Fve been reading about. 

In Charleston, W, Va,, dinner is served 1 night a 
week in the school cafeteria to about 135 Impoverished 
parents and children. Parents pay 35 cents, children 
nothing. Parents and children then go to separate 
study sessions. Subjects taken up by the parents were 



selected by them, and lEclude the new niaili, foreign 
affairs, and homemaklng. The program Is creating a 
new, close relatioaship between the school and the 
eommunity and Improving education for whole 
lamili^. 

In Tuoson, Arfe,, 200 college students are paired 
on a l-to4 basis with first graders from a slum school. 
They spend 1 hour each week together in an activi^ 
of their ow choosing. The yoang adults are students 
in educational psychology, trained to ask questions and 
elicit responses which sustain interest, promote further 
reaction, and stimulate linguislie effort. It is the high- 
light of the week for both college students and first 
graders, * 

In New Mexico, Navajo children are going to sum- 
mer school diis year in a mobile classroom as they 
follow die herds across the summer grazing lands. In 
Arizona, Papago children go to JaE to learn Engllshs 
the tribal Jail now houses a language laboratory center. 

Mentally retordsd teenagers in Bloomington, lad., 
are being trained in a work-study project bo they may 
continue a meaningful school eurrieulraa and at die 
same time qualify for promised Jcbs In the community. 

Some chEdren have gained as much as 5 pounds in 
the first week of hot breakfast projects, and their 
ability to stay alert and parfidpate In dass has cor- 
respondingly improved. 

In Rochester, N.Y., art action centers fundsdl under 
Tide I caused much excitement among both teachers 
and pupils. One nonverbal second grader began to 
talk after the first day in the art center. 
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What yen are seeking hcfe today aie the ways te 
make euery Title I prejeet a quality prejeelo 

Yqe are asked to eliait the way~or at least I© fmd 
Gome of the guidepasts—hy whMi yeiif eolleagnes 
throughout the Nation ea® steer their eauise during the 
eoiaiog year. 

You are dealing with a esnipllealed set @f soelalj 
psyehologiealj and eiueatlei?al problems. There are 
no panaceas for inslant healing of the eultara! and 
psfehologleal wounds wiifch the disad^antagGil ehlld 
eardes with Mm to seheal“=-@r these wlileh are® all too 
oficUs, aetually Inflleteil on iilm In tlie elassrssm. 

We a!! fcnsws howerer, tliat these sears will net yield 
to the same old liromldes that have failed in the past. 
We must find new and original approaelies ®@ eduea- 
tl«i m we will go on eondeinnlng millisns of Amerh 
cans to generation after generation of Intelleetua! and 
eeonomie deprivation. Ii Irulhj wiial we are doing In 
our seliQols today simply does not work well enough 
for inesl of our ehlldreiij and It does net work at all 
lor millions of ehlldren whose values and enperlenees 
differ from the iniddfodass nenn. 

This knowledge Is profoundly dislufMng, I feaorvs 
to you and I© educaters all over the eounlry. ¥at! and 
otera are raising soiae liasle questions about edueation 
wMeh you will undoubtedly esplsre in depth at tills 
meeling. 

May this ex4eaehe? raise some of the questions 
wisleh lie knows are ©f eonegin t@ Aiaat iea% eiueators 
and to your Governmenli 

* Are seheols slruetiired t© suit the eeiivcniesee @1 
the teaeher rather than llie needs @f the eliild? 

* D© some of our sefeools sllfe Initiatlv© and the 
developiieiil ©I self-mastery? 

® D© we stamp some oliIMfen tvllh lallur© imm 
the day they enter die fecj grade? 

* Are we aelually lelnferdngs, In the elassre©®, the 
sense of Isadequasy, @1 Imiaiilalien, of Iiopdesssessj 
that begins In a deprived home enviranmeal? 

* Can It be dial @ur sehools aelually eoalrlfeale I© 
BonleafiilBg omong the ehildreii ©f the poor? 

If any of these tilings are trUB, then it Is time we le- 
examined Gome of the Ii®c4i@n©fei slilbbolelhs ©f te 
profession and soighi sew Issiglit i®!® the eioiealioaal 
proecss. 

Yoii wii nets of osttfse, fee able t@ find all tlio aaswera 
at tills osnlcKiicg, bat you wliB ffiake progress toward 
tfeal goal. AiBgffsea is dclefsiBBgsl t@ feilid a Cieal 
gselcly In wislel oil her ollfeeaseati fee fiill paitfelpaHls. 
You are here I® lidp raove as i&mati toward tfeal goal. 
Yea are going back l@ yew ©win Slates la lieli skailaf 



eonferenees with your eoHeagties lliere, Y’4 ?uL 3 will be 
liie f espoEsIbility of traiisHiiltiHg ®@ theBi tlie Iresli and 
Invigorating Ideas whleli are bosiEii to came Ifom year 
dlseusslons here. 

Our goal of a Great ieeiely is fe,ascdj first aid fere* 
mests upas our abiding faith that al fevds ©f govtrii- 
nicul and all soelal liislltailons la Ibis great iafi«l ate 
ready and ansfeus to play their fill rote la ms^Viiig 
Amsflca forward. 

Tlie Ikmestary and Sesosdaiy Edueatle® Ael was 
peieelved fey Ite PiesideBl andenastod fey tlie Coagress 
In th© tills spirit ©I o ©feallve iGdetalIsm wMeli refleets 
that failli. It plases., in faet^ llie p? Iiielpa!! areas of re- 
sponsibility right rviiere respoEcsfelllly far edaeatlon 
has always been in AiUGflea=at tte State and Eeeal 
level. 

Local seboel siperlnteifleBts and llielf staffs liave 
llie freedeiB t© develop Title I projcels tailored to the 
speelfie needs @1 llie deprived ehllilriii In fek own 
eesmunllies. And they have tlio rcsponriidlliy for 
seeing llial the pr©|egls work lowoil Ibal purpose, 
Tlielis Is III© firsts, and the dgeislvc?^ mhim tlm fliree-way 
partershlp. 

State ©ffielais have a fespsaslfellily to review eate* 
fuliy Ilio proposals lha local sefiaob to siake doably 
ear© that this great piegia® Is aetoally wet king to 
tho needs ©I llic ehlldre® for whom il Is Intended. I!al 



llidr respossifelilly eaenot eiiil with merely approvlog 
©r fe|eElleg those pieposate. Some selisols I® every 
itol#=asiiaiy those that need goad Title I piojesls tlio 
ai 6 St-=la§fe the staff os’ the Use ©r the erlglQall^ I© 4 a 
eicellv© plaailag es their @ws» Here is where Slate 
leadership can isake itself fdt. 

We hav© lieard si:e!i=-aiid apprepriatcly 63 =absnl 
©Ilf urfeaii pf ©Hchis, Bnl let is not everleok lliespeelal! 
piobkias ©f ©Of feral areas. Her© cspeelally we snxsl 
provlds adequate leelmleal ass!staiie&-=©® oil levels. 

Tliere Is n© reoar for apalliy m pcdcsIrlanlsiB at 
either State ©r local level, istliiislassig ©f igloalllyo and 
SGiiEd plasntng ore the keys I© making ifils progtaoB 
wofkv State ojid loeal sapcflntcndeEts nrast carry tliclr 
fefi shale la llio pa'ilacrslilp. If tlisy cl© fiot» tiioy are 
tmafeg liicif feaels ©sly m cppsrIaoiSy feal es 3 tlio 
dildre® wli® Seek to them for tidp, Tiie tragte loss 



tviil feo al Aiserieib. 

1 001 sore tlial ©no ©f lhopxeMeir.3 fe wlifefe yea wit 
fee seeking gdIu Lisas ul year ©snfejcEse lo ©eo 
fes feesel file Geliecls for many yore. i\rA il is a profe- 
leia tlial um edaealicnal pregfams==*for tlis time feeing* 
al leasl=leBi I© male wsisc ratliei? tfiasu felter. Tl:a^ 
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Is tfes eli 0 ilage ©f tfake^l teaelie^s aoi ©iIisf 
falsGsl |30fS3iiiiei 

@vor tie yearsv tlroanfe easts sietj* ps-cgsass 3 ise 
Teaelior Cetfis acsl tlrcagli special scljGlafstsip an:! 
teaissiag pfGgraE3.T I ao3 saie ilial ^:e '»1ll fcc alio fi© 
altesl isaQj’ ffisre |3rs|i!o kt© tie siliGsh. I leH'cve 
16© tlial file KCfe' aosl ioilperaliisg disrate ©I etiacatisa 
Ib tills esuRSfpo *t^s 6 p|} 0 flfi 8 isp Ser efeieg Glialleef'lEp 
m4 fe-'estlwJiilc isalreadv sliKiolaliug a ec-w iitiid 

lack feSo file eilasaiiorial piafcsslose. 

tIjG proMciUi^ ©f €«arsce Is ite ledaf s cfiif«lrca ©ao» 
ii6t %^Q,h fer l 0 rcaffow% Icaelers, %e sfiCstage Is 
CQiBg le perstst fer some fears, fmi drcaclp we tm%T. 
Iegafi„ ami p3tleiil3f% ifi llte Title I prG|ctis> to Oral 
some mM sokllaEs le llie pKljIciis, 

C-ommlssxoRer llawe tells me ifial lie lias isrptd elHcf 
Slate sdmal effieess to tafe tlie lead h rccrailiEg t€.a?!;er 
aides, pait4lme staH, aod I’climteers to liflp cat is f?:3 
sefioofs, I waai I© add my voice to Ixis Iss srpmg f-oa 
to expfosre tills semifele, a.ni Ippleally jlmcfit-aE, 5 de<' 
lion i& tlie teaeter sfmitage. Ii is lypkallf 3 

feecaiise it Is foasal iipoxi an Ai'SEici-icao tradilsce titti 
at teas! S3 eM as red scliaolliouse'’==llislrad% 

ties ©f OGinmamlf swoferer-r:* ami pasileipaaos zQ 
cdtieattoB, Clar farefatliers Imits tfieir own sdioola 
wlifj ilic5 Idp of tlitir reipMiBK?. Tliev Ixad feoa; sa|> 
pers aoci liamrs aaci lioedowiis lo raise mcRep to |:eep 
tiis sdxoofs goings f liep took lurrs proviffirg feed and 
feeafd fo? file "'seteolmarm/' fffeafs past ©i t!:e Ira- 
dfliDB I EoiapiRe rssst scfeac-fleaefirja as'e pfcrl to see h 
GSifesway 6U!,l! 

lo tccervl pear?, it seerato me, sdadsfeavefco otco 
tendeil to feecame afeof from tfee eGmmaril|?« It cs 
time tee reversed ifiss tericlcoep- f fee sitonfems we fees 
so car sdiods iodap ase too feip fer tfie sd'ods abvA 
f fec'P reqciEre llxat all tho rcsstirces af tie ecreeraolif' 
fee pul to worij- 

Last |*ear some 5#o€'©§ teaefeer siifcs wmye at work m 
em sdioob, fredng tl'ia leaelmrs fraoj reatfte duties 
te do a feetter fob ef tcaelifre. Wfeeo sefeool opens ilils 
fati eaiiy mere will ancfcal-tedly fee cm tfee fefeu 
1 003 sere tfeat enaoy feememaifers are quafeilcd 
tcadicrs would fee wllfiog to wcilfc part sie:e cf tfee c?ecd 
w ere feeowD to tfiero, 

Aof! leS U3 mt tfee vduiitecr?. Bf flrcre h oop 
deefes lliai camirruriip vdaotKrs oao mafee o wsrjep 
©GUtrifeatlcotoedueallcn, t refer you to rcer.ee 

©f afec llfearl Stail propram, wfeir-b ix sB SmI year rm 
©roitrd oeady K>3;,€»>3 volimteer fceipcrs, as well as 
>‘pj, wl paid odgfefeaf feaod wcrlers^ 

Tlie li'iiifj Is tliat tlis ^^merleao sofeodc, acd priiee* 



Bade !f:D sefeeel scri-fcg ifee pocr^ on r.o IcBee? aiferci, 
f©r msoy rcaserm, i© fee an Island etii ell fere cor3» 
miioisy life* Tfecre Is a smitaal ceeds ^fl:e ecmmaslly 
oee-fs file sdioel, and ilie sefeoo! needs to t-ecome a real 
pari ©f ffee cGUirntmiiy* Here again. Head Sttil feas 
oxade sfee fioliil eialic dear* lo !asl siimintr% pregrare 
afene, core if jars fealf a mjIfloD tlsaflrantapcd kfels ^-cre 
rcxditd aod given a sfiail feut wcirJerfol experience* 
We looie l;ow dfamatie airJ liopcfcl bate feeco t!:o fcO’ 
mediate results of tills €Xperltn,te* 

BiiS mmy are asking=and I now? ssiss Wl!i IfetiB 
^fart fee a waste feecaase Ifee cuffimuciiy dents not do cfec 
necessary follGKilirc'agfe on tlie lieallfr mi isnilly prc!> 
ferns detected? ®r fc-Graitse tfie scIigcIs t© wlileli sB:e 
lleaclJ:tafte?3gQ iasi aienot good enmigli or resource* 
Mermsiglr? 

Tliere are tntny ways we must cmplGy to seenr" eem 
cirucllve cuoperalfcn feelween tire sdraci and tlie ecm* 
mtmisy* lid me cite $n$i a few. 

iletive InvolremcrJ of |>arrrits==-*3 IxallrEarfc of Head 
gtait--=rmisi fee stepper! up st all levels of elemenlas'i? 
and sccomlary stfioofs* lliis Is ptitlcalAiiy irae in 
ulztrlm wlitre C'ur disadvantar eil diildrcn go to trlrcd. 
Tfee clilfelrcn will feenefrt; tfee |.*3ff nts wiii Ijenffits tie 
scIiogI will fccncfji; am! tfee eamimmby will feendit, 
0ar private offanl^allons-^-tafiGro Irucinrss, eovii 
rfgljtSa fralcmai womcT/e, ami civic =-3re tcc-^irg 
iot a elianee to serve. Is is yonr res|r‘nd!;lui.y and 
cpporlemly to add tins Important fesaurce, 
l)et!leated and talefiied starlents In r.eirfey colfeg^ 
arid umversltles reprcsej;i a ridi soaree c5 mtns Ccr ills- 
aclvantaftrl diifelfcn-^as tfie turgmonfng £tnder> 
Cutorial ffiovemeiit attests. 

i fcave already ffcfericd to tfes neeil Cor Ctfaeatems Co fee 
ecncc rned wiife tlie fercutil lange cf sccM services wfeic-fe 
mustccmplrmcriicclceatlcnassadi. ‘foatloftlilstoml 
also l;e acMcd il:e need lo faee wltij incretsin.is Eider* 
cStzlicti tht issue of severe fallen in car seliaexs. 

I want f o stress in tfec s!f one t;t posslHa feirr-S, cfeal we 
CTv!jci press fcrwardl vip,cm:u$!y toward fu!i feitegraticn 
crfGursd;ae?jSi 

Bd c/cr Barf ^ partlcularBya rccncm!? farters and 

c!;d orovTicf nl to tfee snlcirlm are creatirg serccus iractoll 
IrjJbzhTsr' in the fnnrr dtv $clmc% 

Many« tates and ocminurll *es fiave*^ deve!''p'-d 
pcomr-ts wfeCdj surressfedly aid t?;e cause cS ;.T?ro! [etc* 
(■ratito. 1!l;cy are sriewIcF cleat wo cen feavo 
fju.iferj cmB e.iniT/fy fa cur 
Is isimtfeiataHe ftm c:>mpefl?«Tnry 5fe.c'afed 

ts toisuse-l as an rxni^ to |(>r**U'.^''.Re iRtegratfeT. I’Vr 
tfeeiwa ® re In reality cf ectlve ani oamptefneritiry atlks 
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in achieving our objective — an educational system in 
which every child can 15ft up his head and glimpse the 
true vision of America. 

For our goal is nothing less than the fulfillment of the 
American dream. 3t is the goal expressed a generation 
ago by the American author Thomas Wolfe; 



“To every man his chance, to every man, regardless 
of his birth, his shining, golden opportunity. To every 
man the right to live, to work, to be himself, and to be- 
come whatever thing his manhood and his vision can 
combine to make him. This ... is the promise of 
America.” 



The Task Ahead 



Dr. Ralph W. Tyler 

Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif, 



With the aid of Federal funds, the schools of America 
are now engaged in a concentrated attempt to improve 
the rducational opportunities for disadvantaged chil- 
dren. The purpose of this intensified effort is to enable 
children who suffer from a variety of handicaps to ac- 
quire, through learning, the same educational objectives 
as other children so that all may participate construc- 
tively ici our civil life, in our economic endeavors, in 
fulfilling and enjoying the responsibilities of family 
members, and in realizing as fully as possible their own 
individual potential. The aim is not to establish a sub- 
stitute program for those heretofore thought to be in- 
capable of learning but to provide means that will help 
the disadvantaged eventually to become full participants 
in our society. 

This endeavor precludes the provision of busywork 
and play to occupy the time of children who will be 
given no effective opportunities to learn those things 
that are essential to intelligent citizenship, occupational 
competence, constructive parenthood, and breadth and 
depth of personal enjoyment. That lemming which is 
important for more fortunate children is the aim for 
those who are disadvantaged. The path to reach this 
goal and the rate of progress may be different, but we 
shall not be satisfied until we have devised ways by 
which all children may become lifelong learners. 

Educational disadvantages are of many sorts, and 
an individual child may suffer from one or more of 
them. Among the more common handicaps to learn- 
ing are: limited early experience in learning in the 
home and neighborhood; no encourag'^ment given to 
learning; lack of confidence in one’s ability to learn; 
limitations in early language development; lack of at- 
tractive examples of learning in the home or neigh- 
borhood that would serve to stimulate learning; lack 
of supporting materials and facilities in the home, 
neighborhood or school, such as places for study, books, 
art objects, musical performances. Further common 
handicaps are imposed v;hen values instilled in the 
home are in conflict with \'alu@s assumed in the school. 



when the content of school learning is perceived by 
the child as irrelevant to his life, interests, and needs, 
or when the child suffers from inadequate nutrition, ill 
health, or physical and mental disabilities. These edu- 
cational disadvantages may result from various condi- 
tions such poverty, a broken home, a low educational 
level in the home or neighborhood, or the fact that 
the English language is not used in die home. Or 
they may be caused by delinquency or neglect in the 
child’s home or neighborhood, by family ill health, or 
by limited community services in the areas of educa- 
tion, health, recreation, and culture. 

Because of the range of possible educational handi- 
caps and the variety of contributing factors, disad- 
vantaged children are to be found in alt States and 
in most localities. The patterns of problems are dif- 
ferent among different schools, but the tragic impact 
upon the child remains whenever he suffers serious 
educational limitations. The evidence obtained from 
current investigations indicates that for most disad- 
vantaged children the gap between their educational 
attainments and those of average children continues to 
widen with each school year. Children from a city or 
rural slum are commonly a year behind their more 
fortunate age-mates when 4 years old; by age 12 they 
are commonly 3 years or more behind. We face diffi- 
cult tasks in seeking to strengthen the educational en- 
vironment from early childhood throughout the years 
of schooling. 

Although dse task of compensating for severe edu- 
cational handicaps is hard and complex, almost all 
conamunities have some resources on which they can 
draw to attack this problem. We have some knowledge 
that has already been obtained from the experience of 
school people and from research studies. 1 am confi- 
dent diat additional helpf^ knowledge will be obtained 
from some of the programs recently instituted, and 
from the investigations undertaken by educational re- 
search and development centers and by regional lab- 
oratories. We now know that in early childhood, 
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experic^ice in discriminating sense impressions, par* 
ticularly those of sound and sight, provides a basis 
for language learning. We know that extensive., oral 
language experience at £^es 2 to 5 involving conven- 
tional vocabulary and syntax is an important basis for 
learning to read. We know that the attitude of parents 
and peers toward school learning is a factor influencing 
children’s confidence and efforts. We know that early 
success in learning builds motivation for continued 
learning. These are only a ievi illustrations of knowl- 
edge which we can now use in guiding our planning 
and our work. More will be increasingly available. 

A second resource which many schools can use is 
the parents of the disadvantaged children. Most par- 
ents really care about the welfare and progress of their 
sons and daughters, but they lack understanding of 
how they can help, and they may be deficient in the 
skills required. Most of them need guidance and en- 
couragement, for they often lack confidence in their 
own ability to help their children. 

The sincerely dedicated teachers and administrators 
to be found in most schools provide another important 
source that is essential to a successful assault on the 
problem. The willingness of many professional edu- 
cators to take the time and effort to get to know each 
child in difficulty, to study the background information 
that may help in working with him, and to learn new 
ways of teaching and counseling should not be under- 
estimated. This provides us with a very worthwhile 
mission and a sense of pioneering on a major frontier. 

Many laymen, too, can be enlisted in the campaign. 
As loyal citizens and people who care about others, 
many of us are ready and able to use our time and ouf 
own selves, if we can be sure that we can be used con- 
structively. The contributions laymen can make will 
vary with the needs of the children and with the roles 
to be filled when the educational program is worked 
out. Generally, however, with careful attention to the 
necessary training and supervision, laymen will pro- 
vide an important resource in many schools. 

A fifth resource on which we can draw are the many 
aids to learning which are already available and which 
may be constructed and tested in these new programs. 
Blocks, pictures, games, movies, tapes, records, re- 
sponsive electronic devices, programed materials, type- 
writers, simple apparatus for experiments, new tools and 
instruments— these are among the more obvious aids 
that may be employed. However, there use should be 
guided by educational purpose and plan. Too fre- 
quently, we purchase aids before we have any clearcut 
use in mind. Instead, we need to work out the steps 
to be taken to aid the child’s learning and to see which of 



these steps can be facilitate^'' by appropriate use of learn- 
ing aids. 

A sixth kind of resource available ?’a many localities 
is that of community agencies other than the school. 
Health and social services of various sorts, recreational 
opportunities, library services, museum offerings, 
musical performances, work opportunities and the like 
are sometimes available from community agencies and 
organizations. In some cases, these agencies are inter- 
ested in, and are able to develop, new services or 'ivill 
modify older ones to meet imperative needs of children. 
Where they can be obtained, services of this sort con- 
stitute a very helpful resource. 

Finally, but not least, we ought to recognize that a 
major resource in dealing with these difficult problems 
is the intelligence and ingenuity of the school leaders. 
In many communities there are no present blueprints 
or doctrines to guide them in the development of effec- 
tive programs. Fortunately, leaders in American 
schools are accustomed to striking out on new paths and 
solving new problems. Hie education of disadvantaged 
children represents an opportunity for imaginative ad- 
ministrators and teachers to design new programs to 
meet our aspirations. 

The job of devising and instituting ways to enable 
disadvantaged children to become full participants in 
our society and to achieve their own self-realization is 
a hard one. We are fortunate to have a number of 
resources on which to draw as we undertake the task. 

How can we best proceed in developing an effective 
program in an individual school? 

Since the particular patterns of handicaps among 
children vary from school to school and since the re- 
sources available idso vary, we cannot expect a single 
National, State, county, or even citjrwide program to be 
appropriate for any individual school. In significant 
respects the constructive means for aiding the disad- 
vantaged children in one school will not be identical with 
those in another. Hence the task we face is one of de- 
vising programs as well as implementing them. 

1 emphasize the need for individual program designs 
because we are all anxious to get ahead with the job as 
soon as funds are available. But this can be unwise, 
wasteful, and disappointing unless we are embarked on. 
a program appropriate for the problems in our school. 
I would urge that the first step undertaken in each 
school be a careful study of the kinds of handicaps 
found among the disadvantaged children in the school. 
Which elhildren have deficiencies in language develop- 
ment? Which children find schoolwork irrelevant to 
their concerns? Which children lack confidence in 
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their ability to learn ? What are the inadequacies of the 
home and neighborhood environment for each child? 
With these and other relevant questions as a basis for 
searching inquiry, a list of the learning deficiencies and 
obstacles in the path of his educational development can 
be made for each disadvantaged child. Such a catalog 
serves to set the specific pro^am tasks in helping each 
child to surmount his handicaps. 

A second step is to review what is now known about 
these obstacles to learning and the ways in which they 
can be attacked. This review furnishes initial leads 
about what needs to be done. Limitations in sensory 
perception of young children may be partly overcome 
through systematic practice in senspry discrimination. 
A small English vocabulary and lack of conventional 
linguistic patterns among primary children may be at* 
tacked by active participation in listening, discussing, 
and reporting in oral English. The inclusion of learn* 
ing experiences in which reading, mathematics, science, 
and social studies are involved in problems with which 
the students are vitally concerned can help to reduce the 
alienation from schoolwork viewed as irrelevant by ^e 
pupils. A new selection and more careful grading of 
learning experiences will often help students to find 
that they can make progress in learning, and the teacher 
can aid by expressing approval and encouragmg the 
child in his learning efforts. 

These are only a few examples illustrative of She sug* 
gestions emerging from experience and published re* 
ports about ways to attack the problems identified in 
the initial study of the disadvantaged children in one’s 
own school. 

Once one has obtained ideas about ways of attacking 
thens problems, it is useful to survey the resources avail* 
able in the school and community on which one can 
draw or which can be mobilized, organized, and trained 
for the implementation of the ideas suggested. Are 
there public or private health agencies that could work 
on the health problems? What social agencies might 
be able to meet the nutritional needs of the chronically 
undernourished? Are the parents from homes that are 
giving little aid to learning sufficiently interested in 
their children to be willing to undergo training and 
undertake some of the guidance and encouragement of 
their children’s learning? Are there agencies or volun* 
teers that would be willing to read to young children and 
stimulate language usage? Which teachers have ex- 
perience in parent education that could be used in train- 
ing parents and laymen? Which are deeply Interested 
in these children and have experience on which individ- 
ualized learning programs might be carried on ? What 
consultants are available who have special competence 



relating to some of the problems? These are a few 
of the questions tha<: one can ask in connection with a 
survey of the resources that might be drawn upon in de- 
vising and carrying on a program that could provide 
substantial help to disadvantaged children in their 
learning. 

Having identified the serious problems of the dis- 
advantaged children in one’s own school, having 
brought together a number of ideas about the ways in,, 
which problems could be attacked, and having surveyed 
the resources that could be mobilized, one has the in* 
fonnation and sugg^tions from wliich a local program 
can be formulated systematically to furnish help on 
each problem and to provide individual guidance and 
graduated learning experiences from early childhood 
throughout the years &i schooling. Such a program 
must meet several criteria. 

In the first place, within the program should be found 
all the provisions needed to attack the problems identi- 
fied. Usually these would include, when appropriate, 
a range of activities such as: parent training in helping 
young children with language learning and problem 
solving; special opportunities outside the home for 
young children to gain sensory discrimination, lan- 
guage habits, interest in learning, and confidence in 
their ability to learn; habits of punctuality and respon- 
sibility; opportunities In the scLool to continue these 
elementary learning experiences; revision of the school 
curriculum to give more attention to content relevant 
to the children’s interests and needs, and a more gradual 
sequence of learning experiences; Opportunities for 
older children to take partial responsibility for some of 
the learning activities of younger ones; individual prac- 
tice materials; utilization of a wider range of learning 
experiences such as gam^, audio-visual aids, work re- 
sponsibilities and the like; and extension of constructive 
Earning opportunities and related features of a stimu- 
lating environment to the entire neighborhood, includ- 
ing recreation, community service, and the like. It is 
not enough to have a little change here and there. Sig- 
nificant impact on the education of disadvantaged chil- 
dren requires consistent efforts over the whole period 
of childhood and youth. This calls for a carefully 
planned comprehensive program. 

In the second place, the program must be sound and 
thoroughly worked out. There is no place here for 
superficiality. We are always tempted to boast of hav- 
ing adopted a popular practice without having carefully 
analyzed it and supported it with the necessary under- 
standing and training. The impediments in the way 
of learning encountered by disadvantaged children are 
so serious that we must understand them and spend the 
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time and effort needed to become competent ;o work 
effectively on them. We must not expect that some 
attractive title or some simple principle can include 
all that we must do. Every step of the way we must 
try to gee clearly what needs to be done and how to do it, 
and then get the training and the materids do do it well. 

In the third place, we must plan jnd work on a 
program that represents a big step forward. Mipor 
adjustments, small contributions of time and energy 
are too little to do more than frustrate both teachers 
and pupils. Unless we invest enough time, thought, 
and energy to create a critical mass — -to use a term 
often employed in science-— we will get no return. 

When the plan for the program is being worked out, 
attention should also be given to the evaluative proc- 
ess that will furnish periodically evidence of how the 
program is succeeeding and where inadequacies aie 
being encountered. This continuing appraisal is neces- 
sary to afford a basis for making necessary improve- 
ments !n the program and for detecting weaknesses 
before iit is too late to eliminate them. However, In 
. many cases the instruments for appraisal will need to 
be devised or obtained from special projects smw 
under way. 

Widely used achievement tests are focused on the 
educational performances of average children, since 
this affords the most efficient use of testing time where 
the purpose is to measure the mean or median achieve- 
ment of class groups. Typically, 80 percent of all the 
test exercises lie %vithm the band of 40 percent to 60 
percent level of difficulty. There are so few exercises 
representative of the current achievement of disadvan- 
taged children that their scores on most of these tests 
are not greatly different from zero. This does not 
mean that they have learned nothing. The test has 
not sampled reliably the levels of learning with which 
they may have been involved. For this reason new 
tests are being constructed to aid in the evaluation. 

In addition to tests, we need accurate reports on the 
learning activities undertaken, on results of observa- 
tions and interviews with representative samples of 



disadvantaged children focused on their learning prac- 
tices, and on the development of attitudes, interests, 
and habits relevant to the educational objectives. Some 
schools are devising promising plans for evaluation 
that may be more widely useful. At least annually, 
hut preferably more often, evaluation data should be 
reviewed and studied, and the implications for pro- 
gram modification carefully considered. In this way 
we can hope to make constructive Improvements in 
programs through experience. 

I think it is clear to all of us, but still worth reiterat- 



ing, that the handicaps of disadvantaged children are 
serious and will not be overcome in a short time. This 
problem calls ior long-range plans, not for temporary 
makeshifts. Each individual child needs years of learn- 
ing experiences which are meanin^ul to him, which he 
can master at each stage of his development, from 
which he can gain confidence and competence, and 
from which he can emerge able to participate without 
serious limitations in all the important functions of 
modern life. So for him we must plan a program with 
which he can work for 14 or more years. 

To develop a program that is highly effective re^^uires 
the further education of personnel, the devising of 
curricula, teaching procedures and materials of instruc- 
tion, and the testing and modification of plans and 
materials through evaluation experience. Hence, for 
a school to reach an adequate stage in Its work with 
disadvantaged children will take several years. If we 
are seriously determined to raise the educational op- 
portunities for these pupils, we must think of this as 
part of the long-time responsibility of the school. It 
is not an ephemeral effort which can be forgotten in 
a few years. 

The conditions of life today require the education 
of everyone who would participate fully in it. At 
least 15 percent to 20 percent of our children are not 
now attaining the level of education required for em- 
ployment, for intelligent citizenship, for responsible 
parentibood, or for achieving their own individual 
potential. These disadvantaged children include those 
with one or more of various kinds of educational handi- 
caps arising from a corresponding variety of physical, 
educational, cultural, and emotional conditions. The 
children are distributed throughout our country, but 
the particular patterns of handicaps vary widely among 
the schools. The task for each of us is to study the 
disadvantaged children in our own school, seeking to 
understand their handicaps and then to work out a 
comprehensive program for the school, a program 
that is calulated to make an effective attack upon the 
problems these children face and that uses the resources 
available to the school. As the program is 
carried on, periodic appraisal should provide bases for 
improvements. 

Over a period of time, we can hope to develop paths 
by which the disadvantaged children in each school 
may learn to participate with their more fortunate 
companions more fully in American life. This Is a 
difficult and long-time task, but it is so essential to 
our political and social ideals and successful efforts will 
be so rewarding that this hard job is worth our big 
investment. 
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Remarks 



Lj'ndon B. Johnson 

President of the United States 



When Secretary Gardner told me that he was plan- 
ing to visit with you, I asked him if I could come along. 

I have a very brief message to bring: No group any- 
where in this Nation is charged with a problem more 
urgent that yours. 

You are at work on the bedrock foundations of all we 
ever hope to build in America. 

You work along a lonely frontier — as exposed and, 
in some ways, as hazardous as the soldiers’ outpost in 
Vietnam. On both battlefronts the future of free men 
will get its toughest testing. 

To reach the disadvantaged child’s mind— to tear 
away the awful shrouds that dim the light of learning — 
to break barriers built by poverty and fear and racial 
injustice— this is the most exciting task of our times. 

We have not asked you to come to Washington be- 
cause the Federal Government has the answers. 

But we have the questions and we like to believe that 
is the beginning of wisdom. 

Our Federal program is based on a simple proposi- 
tion: that it costs more not less to educate a disad- 
vantaged child. It takes the best not ihe mediocre 
teachers. It calls for the three I’s of education — 
inspiration and innovation and idea& — ^if we are going 
to get anywhere witn the three R’s. 

That is why we r-ade Title I the granddaddy of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— over five 
times larger than all the other titles combined. 

That is why we have fought so hard to found and to 
fund the Teacher Corps. 

I believe the school bill now on the books is the 
most creative legislation passed by Congress since 1 
came to Washington. 

But it wiE be a sterile piece of paper unless you 
breathe life into the progrmns that flow from it. 

Since I became President, we have increased the 
total funds for education and training from Just under 
billion to over $10 biUion. 

But these billions will be wasted unless you have 
the vigor and the vision to spend them wisely. 



That is v;hy we have invited you to Washington. 

We hope you will have an opportunity to review 
your plans, exchange your ideas, describe your prob- 
lems— and then go back home and work double time 
on your programs. 

I would like to add one word of caution: Some 
enthusiasts argue that if a $10 biUion education pro- 
gram is good this year, $20 billion would be better. 

Your President cannot leap to ©e^y conclusions like 
that. 

He must ask certain questions. 

He must ask his advisers whether a sudden, large 
increase of funds makes good sense in educational terms. 
Their answer is that it definitely does not. On the 
contrary, they argue that it could lead to waste and 
mismanagement which would bring discredit to the 
program. 

Your President must ask his advisers what would 
be the effect of a large deficit in the Federal budget. 
They reply that it could trigger inflationary pres- 
sures and undermine all that you are attempting to 
accomplish. 

And your President must ask his advisers whether 
he could justify such an increase by cutting back on 
other programs— for health, for Head Start, for mak° 
ing our cities a decent place to Uve. But our schools 
do not operate in a vacuum. And 1 don’t belie\© edu- 
cators want us to cripple these other programs that are 
vital to their communities. 

Your President must get answers to aU these ques- 
tions when he makes a judgment. But of one thing 
you can be sure: So long as I hold this office, educa- 
tion will continue to be the “first wr .k of our time.” 
And educators wiE occupy a place of honor at the 
banquet table. 

When you go back home, 1 hope you wiU pass the 
word to all your associates. Your President cares 
deeply about what you are doing. He has a lot of 
money and a lot of hope riding on you. 
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A New Benchmark for Education 



Harold Howe II 

V,S, Commiaaimer- of Education 



I am here tonight to thank you for your time, your 
interest and your creative contributions to this con- 
ference. I am also here to try to take an honest look 
at perhaps the most demanding challenge confronting 
American elementary and secondary education — ^the 
challenge of helping the schook do more for those 
students who come to the classroom with a built-in 
disadvantage. 

As we go about this exercise of looking at our prob- 
lems, it is important to keep a decent perspective, lest 
we seem to be saying that nothing is good about Ameri- 
can education. We all know that much of the activity 
h. our schools is first rate. I think it is entirely accu- 
rate to say that the United States provides more edu- 
cation to more people than any other nation in the 
world. 

Remarkable advances are taking place in many of 
our schools. Some communities have taken positive 
and successful steps toward providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all children and toward introducing promis- 
ing i" novations in teaching methods and tools. Con- 
solidation of the schools in many States is providing 
a richer education for hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren. The general public interest in improving edu- 
cation has reached unprecedented levels during the 
past 10 years, and the actions of our President and our 
Congress have made us an education-conscious Nation. 

But as we take pride in these achievements, we must 
recognize that innovative education and high quality 
education ar>d equal educational opportunity are not 
available to many of America’s children. And we must 
recognize also that the children who are least served 
by^ the new push of the last 10 years to improve the 
schools are those who are most in need of special help: 
the minority group children—the Negroes, the Puerto 
Ricfuis, the Mexican-Americans. Add to them the 
children cf those we cal! ‘^poor whites” and you have 
about 20 percent of America’s school-age young peo- 
ple, those between 5 and 17. It is because of these 
children that we have Tide I of the Elementary mid 



Secondary Education Act. And 't is because of them 
that you and I are here in Washington tonight to shar«. 
our ideas on how to make better use of the magnificent 
opportunity this act giv^ us as educators. 

As we consider next steps to improve what we are 
doing with Title I funds in the service of disadvantaged 
children, we have the benefit of new insights into our 
problem of providing equal educational opportunity. 
These insights come from a scholarly study of the status 
of our efforts in desegregating the schools, in upgrading 
the education offered to disadvantaged children, in giv- 
ing these youngsters a sense of their own worth in the 
national community. 

The study I speak of is summarized in a 33-page book- 
let published by the Office of Education and entitled 
Equality of Educational Opportunity. My feeling is 
that the data lying behind this publication will have — 
and most certainly should have — a deep and lasting 
effect on American education. I would like to discuss 
the report this evening because it bears on the subject 
of our conference. 

The booklet presents the preliminary findings of an 
undertaking instigated by the Congress in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The Congress directed the Com- 
missioner of Education to survey *‘the lack of equal 
educational opportunities for individuals by reason of 
race, color, religion, or national origin at all levels in 
the United States, its territories and possessions, and the 
District of Colwnbia.” The full 700-page report is 
expected to be off the presses by the end of this month. 

The project ultimately involved some 60,000 teachers 
and 645,000 pupils in 4,000 schools across the Nation 
and in its territories. 

So far as I know, this is the larg^, most comprehen- 
sive and most scientific look that has ever been given to 
the schools—and the schoolchildren— of the United 
States. We asked some straightforward questions, and 
we assume we got straightforward answers. 

I stress the fact that the findings I shall refer to to- 
night need further inte^retation. It will be many 
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months before the data collected in a survey of this 
magnitude can be fully evaluated, so that firm recom* 
mendations for public polky can flow from them. 1 
stress, too, the fact that the information on which the 
report is based was gathered last fall — ^before any title 
I projects really got launched. So, although the survey 
was not made with Title I in mind, I think it may provide 
a reliable baseline for measuring the impact of the vari- 
ous Title I programs now underway. 

The survey is in effect an efiTort to describe statistically 
the extent of educational opportunity which exists 
through the country for the minority groups as com- 
pared to the white majority. 

In the months and years ahead the Office of Educa- 
tion staff, aided by °^dvisors from the ^educational com- 
munity throughout the country, will be studying how 
the survey findings can sharpppour current programs 
and what implications they have for future directions. 

But the study does not belong to the Office of Educa- 
tion. It belongs to the Nation, and I would encourage 
other groups, public and private, to explore it carefully. 
In particular, I invite the attention of those of you here 
tonight. Challenge the survey, hypothesize from it, 
learn from it. I especially ask for your cooperation 
because I think that in many vjays the survey’s implica- 
tions and the applications of title I are complementary. 

Now, let’s take a look at what we have found so far — 
and what the survey might seem to suggest to the States 
and the local school systems most of you represent. 

We found that for all practical pmposes, American 
education can be labeled as segregated. 

Over two-thirds of all Negro pupils in the first grade 
go to schools that are 90 to 100 percent Negro; only a 
handful of the Nation’s Negro first graders are getting 
the benefit of desegregated education. In the light of 
the 1954 Supreme Court ruling, the requirements of the 
Civil Rights Act, and the further finding of this survey 
that segregated education is likely to be of lower quality 
for minority group childrei. than for the majority, these 
facts should give us pause. 

Turning to the general characceristics of schools, in 
one part of the survey we measured such matters as the 
age of the school building, the average number of pupils 
per classroom, whether there was a library, a cafeteria, 
a chemistry laboratory. We asked about accreditation, 
accelerated curriculum, use of the track system, salaries 
of principals, debate teams and bands, teacher tenure. 

Next we t!irned to the classroom and asked questions 
of the students themselves. Some of the questions were 
designed to give us an index of socioeconomic factors; 
others, an academic achievement rate of verbal and 
mathematical results. 



Among other things we found that many of the ob- 
vious differences among schools do not have a m*^jor 
bearing on differences in student achievement. Widiin 
that finding, however, it was also clear that achievement 
of disadvantaged pupils does depend to a statistically 
significant degree on the schools they attend— consid- 
erably more than for children of the white majority. 

Put another way, advantaged students are less 
affected one way or the other by the quality of their 
schools. It is for the most disadvantaged children that 
improvements in school quality mean the most. 

This finding obviously has significant implications. 
It seems to say, for example, that a program like Title I 
can make a difference if ws are skillful enough to use it 
effectively. But before I jump to this or any other con- 
clusion, I want to offer you the same caveat I offered my 
staff when we first discussed the survey. 1 think we 
must steadfastly refrain from reaching for quick, sim- 
plified conclusions. I believe we all need to spend con- 
siderable time with the full report— all 700-odd pages 
of it —before we can make plans for special projects and 
programs based upon it. We have to insert a step be- 
tween implication and application, and that step should 
involve very careful study— not just speculation. 

Next, let’s take a look at the teachers we surveyed— 
60,000 of them. 

We sought information about how much they earn, 
what they majored in at college, years of teaching ex- 
perience, average scores on a verbal test, and so on. 

The results were not especiaUy surprising. In some 
ways — ^though by no means all — ^they were reassuring. 
The fi[mres indicate that the quality of teachers defined 
in terms of the factors I have just listed bears a much 
stronger relationship to student achievement than does 
the quality of the school. Furthermore, a good teach- 
er’s impact on students appears to be greatest at the 
higher grades. And third, teacher quality seems to be 
significantly more important to the disadvantaged boy 
or girl than to the advantaged student. 

These facts have interesting implications too, par- 
ticularly when they are put against other information 
that emerged from the study— information which shows 
that disadvantaged students tend to wind up with the 
bast capable teachers. We must, then, link this fact 
with the finding that it is the disadvantaged child who 
most needs a good teacher and who can gain the most 
from him. Parenthetically, it seems to me worth noting 
that Congress wisely preguessed these survey findings 
by forming the National Teacher Corps. This new en«, 
terprise is the only effort on a countrywide basis to 
train high quality teachers specifically for working with 
disadvantaged children. 
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Now that I have suggested some implications concern- 
ing schools and teachers, let us turn to the children. We 
asked 145,000 of them to take an achievement test, 
designed to measure verbal and mathematical skills that 
are most important in our society for getting a good job, 
moving up to a better one, and keeping on top of an 
increasingly technical ivorld. 

We also touched upon such mattei^ as student atti- 
tudes and aspirations in the survey. And in the process 
wo came upon one pupil attitude that appears to affect 
achievement more than all other school factors to- 
gether. I refer to the extent to which the individual 
student feels he has some control over his destiny— -over 
the possibility of his own success or failure. Far more 
than the average youngster, the disadvantaged boy or 
girl feels that his future lies in the lap of the gods, that 
whether he succeeds or fails will be determined pri- 
marily by blind chance rather than by his own efforts. 

Such findings raise interesting questions about what 
schools can do to build confidence and self-assurance- 
qualities characteristically lacking in a greai^ many dis- 
advantaged pupils. We must explore the implications 
here for counselors in the schools, for school organiza- 
tion, and for the human relationships which exist be- 
tween pupil and teacher. 

The survey also demonstrated that when the dis- 
advantaged child walks in the schoolhouse door for the 
first th.4e, he scores lower on standard achievement tests 
than his advantaged peers. And by the time he reaches 
the 12th grade, the gap har> widened considerably. 
Whatever may be the combination of nonschool factors 
which put minority children at a disadvantage when they 
enter first grade — ^poverty, community attitudes, low 
educational level of parents — ^the schools have not only 
failed to make up the diffierence, they have let these 
youngsters slip further away from the mainstream of 
our national life. 

This fact presents a sobering challenge to American 
education. The survey report is full of such challenges. 
And thus our schools have— -for the first time, to my 
knowledge — a benchmark. Against that benchmark, in 
the next 2 or 3 years, we can measure the impact of 
programs like the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act in the schools. 

One more item from the survey about students : The 
findings strongly suggest that perhaps the most signifi- 
cant element in creating opportunity for disadvantaged 
pupils is to put them in school with children who are 
not disadvantaged. I want to emphasize that the edu- 
cational effectiveness of a mixture of children from 
different backgrounds does not refer only to racial 
integration. It also refers to economic and social 



integration. It means that if you put a small group of 
disadvantaged Negro children in a class with a large 
group of white children from middle-class homes, ffie 
Negro children will profit appreciably by diat associa- 
tion almost without regard to the quality of the school. 
And it means that if you put white children from an ur- 
ban slum in a classroom with raiddie-class children— 
white or Negro^ — ^the disadvantaged white children’s 
schoolwork will also improve. On the other hand, if 
you took two groups of disadvantaged children— some 
Negro, some white— and put them in ffie same class- 
room, neither group would receive the kind of stimula- 
tion for added learning achievement ffiat our survey 
findings reveal. Such integration would perhaps im- 
prove the social attitudes of both N^ro and white 
children, but it would not necessarily produce intellec- 
tual stimulus. 

Finally— on this matter of students stimulating other 
students— our survey finding indicate that the inte- 
gration of children from different social and economic 
backgrounds helps the disadvantaged without harming 
the education of the advantaged. 

The major point to remember is that when we are 
talking about public policy and placing youngsters of 
varied backgrounds in school together to create the 
best learning situation, we are talking economic and 
social factors every bit as much as racial factors. 

The report also says this to us: that the neighborhood 
school concept is going to be subjected to considerably 
more study and debate, much of it doubtless heated. 
I think we must all agree that neighborhood schools 
have served us well and continue to do so in many 
areas of the Nation. 

But the extraordinary population shifts tdking place 
in our country make it necessary that we take a close 
look at what the meaning of the word ‘‘neighborhood” 
has come to include. To a disturbing degree it has 
come to mean the polarization of families according to 
the size of their split-level homes or the size of their 
welfare checks. We are faced with the fact that we 
are becoming a nation of plush suburbs on one hand 
and midcity slums on the other. Economically and 
socially, and in the ability of millions of American 
citizens to achieve their aspirations, the two show signs 
of becoming separate and even antagonistic continents. 

The schools In the suburbs teach children who live In 
a world of wall-to-wall catering, pleasant backyards, 
and summers at camp. The parents demand quality 
education, and they have the political muscle and the 
capacity to tax that make this demand stick. 

But they also have the capacity to forget that their 
neighbors in the central city have children who play in 
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alleys and live six to a room. These people share the 
suburbanite’s interest in quality education, but they 
can support it only with their spirit, not their 
pocketbooks. 

Let me emphasize here a fact that often gets lost in 
our discussions on civil rights: Deprived children come 
in assorted colors. When we talk about the **dis- 
advantaged” we are not speaking only of Negro chil- 
dren. Nor are poverty and want strictly urban afflic- 
tions. There are rural enclaves — in Appalachia and in 
the Ozarks, to mention just two — ^rtrhere Anglo-Saxon 
Americans still live in tarpaper shacks and cannot read 
or write or e@m a decent living. And there are pockets 
of poor whites within the boundaries of our industrial 
cities. 

These are the reasons why we will have to reappraise 
where the boundary lines of neighborhoods should be 
drawn when we speak of “the neighborhood school.” 
It is essential that vie give youngsters a glimpse of 
American life as Americans of every stratum actually 
live it. Among other things, this means operating our 
school systems in a fashion that encompasses the rich 
social, economic, and cultural diversity that distin- 
guishes our Nation. 

None of us is sure what changes should be made in 
school policy and organization. But we are rapidly 
developing a useful shopping list of ideas for experi- 



mentation. States and local school boards will have 
to determine what approaches best fit their particular 
situations. Certainly they can be helped by Title I 
funds as they make changes of a variety of kinds. 

Learned Hand once observed that “it is well enough 
to put one’s faith in education, but the kind makes a 
vast difference.” I suspect that in the surge of faith in 
education that has characterized the last few years, 
too many Americans have neglected to pay enough at- 
tention to what kinds of education we are talking 
about— what standards of quality we have in mind and 
how universal we believe quality education should be. 
I congratulate all of those here tonight who have taken 
oh the responsibility of leading the drive to give all our 
children the best education that money, talent, training, 
and initiative can provide. 

Your success in providing that leadership and mar- 
shaling the good will and resources of the American 
people toward the achievement of equal opportunity 
will provide the final comment on the survey I have been 
reviewing tonight. Your actions in the next 12 months 
and the next decade will determine whether the report 
on equal educational opportunity becomes a plan for 
progress, or whether it remains nothing more than an 
interesting, well-documented diagram of inequalities 
which exist in 1966 and will continue to exist in the 
years that follow. 
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Comments by Panelists 



At the close of the conference, panelists were invited 
to submit brief comments relating to the work of the 
conference or expressing their own views on education 
of the disadvantaged. ^ i 

Regarding the conduct and accomplishments of the 
conference, most of the panelists conomented favorably, 
and many offered generous praise. A number gave 
valuable suggestions for making future meetings more 
productive. A few expressed grave dissatisfaction with 
the makeup, conduct, and usefulness of the conference. 

The Office of Education, and the conference staff, 
are grateful for these candid expressions of opinion — 
both the ‘^bouquets” and the “brickbats.” Panelists’ 
suggestions will be carefully studied and taken into 
account in the planning of future meetings. 

Foiv inclusion in this section of the conference report, 
however, only statements bearing directly on the subject 
matter of the conference have been selected, and these 
are, of necessity, excerpts only. 

Not every panelist is represented. In the interest 
of brevity and to avoid unnecessary reiteration of the 
samp or simffar points of view, the comments quoted 
below were chosen to present to the reader a broad 
range of panelist opinion. In no sense should they be 
regarded as summarizing the views held by the 
panelists. On the contrary, this section of the con- 
ference report purports to do no more than offer a series 
of interesting vignettes which, it is hoped, will prove 
stimulating and thought provoking and serve as a use- 
ful supplement to the S’lmmary of Panel Discussions 
(section I) . 

Edward B. Fort, director, Division of Instruction, 
Detroit Public Schools 

The issue of school desegregation is the area wherein 
school leaders can really prove their leadership. 

Arthur Pearl, professor of education, University of 
Oregon 

There was anger expressed at the conference, anger 
at those who argued that this was not the best of all 
possible worlds, those who insisted that education is 
falling farther behind in meeting the needs of youth. 



This is misplaced anger. "Die anger should be at those 
institutions which inhibit growth. Title I must be a 
beachhead for schools; it must (1) provide everyone 
freedom of life choice, (2) generate skills necessary 
to citizenship in a complicated democratic society, (3) 
develop capacity to be a culture carrier, and (4) foster 
the strength to thrive in a mass society. The confer- 
ence failed to crack through complacency. The con- 
ference did not provide a conceptual outlook for whole- 
sale educational change. Thus, this major job is still 
befoie us. At the present time we are too timid, too 
tiled, too conservative. 

Adron Doran, president, Morehead State College 

College teachers today continue to teach those pre- 
paring to teach in elementary and secondary school in 
the same manner as they themselves were taught. 

We need to know far more about how the disadvan- 
taged children respond and learn, and then we need 
to modify the teacher education programs of prepara- 
tion accordingly. 

J. K. Haynes, executive secretary, Louisiana Educa- 
tion Association 

Today, we are in a face-to-face confrontation with 
another important challenge in the desegregation proc- 
ess— that of desegregation of faculties. This will re- 
quire a posture of leadership that this Nation cannot 
abdicate. A segregated faculty is discriminatory to all 
school children-^thus, faculty des^regation becomes a 
vital component in desegregation of our public schools. 

Harriet Reynolds, assistant director. Education and 
Youth Incentives, National Urban League 

We must quickly develop new educational methods 
for reaching the so-called unmotivated student and his 
parents. Studente will learn to the degree that edu- 
cation is made important to them, reasonable in terms 
of their value system, and rewarding. Parente will 
assist in motivation for education to the degree to which 
they are involved and understand both the process and 
the value which it holds for the child. These state- 
ments have been demonstrated, and what is now needed 
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b a refinement of the techniques and a determination 
by the Office of Education of how we duplicate and 
expand successful projects v/ithout watering down the 
effect. May 1 suggest that the critical issue to be 
faced under Title I is how we develop new technique 
rather than expand the old. 

James G. Banks, executive director, United Planning 
Organization 

The need for a sense of urgency among educators 
about this matter is so great that 1 would recommend 
that the Office of Education engage panels of evalv 
ators for deployment throughout the country to study 
Title I programs. These panels should include parents 
of the disadvantaged, employers, social service people, 
poverty program officials as well as educators. One of 
the primary objectives of the panel should be to assist 
local school officials in recognizing the magnitude of 
the problem, their own role in its resolution, and the 
availability of a host of resources to assist in doing the 
job. Schools should be challenged to provide com- 
munity leadership in meeting the need. 

Margaret A. Dabney, professor of adult education, 
Virginia State College 

This conference reiterated one of the first principles 
in programing: the need to involve the people for whom 
liijk® programs are designed. However, even though 
all of this was enunciated time and time again I have 
some skepticism about the extent of its application; 
often when pressed, participants would admit that the 
people whom they were involving were really the friends 
of the poor who presumed to spedc for the poor. 

Jacob Silverberg, chief psychologist, Memorial 
Guidance Clinic 

The key person who lives with the children everyday 
in the classroom is the teacher. Substantial enhance- 
ment of teacher training and of teacher acceptance and 
long-term work stability I see as very material provi- 
sions to cope with the problem of educating the dis- 
advantaged child. Let us not find ourselves when the 
smoke, settles with ‘‘disadvantaged teachers.” 

Marvin G. Oine, assistant director, Institute for 
Youth Studies, Howard University School of 
Medicine 

A skillful teacher might be able to use a variety of 
helpers, but this requires a very careful analysis of the 
events in the classroom and the problems of manage- 



ment. Indiscriminate use of aides without preparation 
of the master teacher and the rest of the school struc- 
ture may do more harm than good. Another danger 
in the use of aides comes from their restriction to cus- 
todial work in the classroom. While this may ease the 
teacher’s burden, it also reinforces the child’s view that 
poor people (if they are the source of aides) are typi- 
cally the custodians, even in the school situation. 

The notion of educational complexes or parks is an 
exciting and productive one. The large, flexible 
campus is the most attractive technique now available 
for reshaping the metropolitan school picture. 

Frank L. Stanley, Jr., associate director for educa- 
tion, National Urban League 

Excellence in public education in a democratic 
society must strive for academic, intellectual, and crea- 
tive growth in terms of human values and human 
relations. Public education mu^ have a purpose 
germane to the ideak of our society. 

Therefore, academic skills should not be viewed as 
ends in themselves, but rather as tools for responsible, 
knowledgeable, and humane citizenship in a multiracial, 
pluralistic society. 

Rodney Tillman, assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education, Minneapolis Public 
Schools 

Teaching can no longer be considered as only work- 
ing in the classroom with pupils. It must include time 
for planning appropriate learning opportunities for 
learners. This will require a longer year for many 
educators. It seems very inconsistent that education 
(formal schooling aspect), now generally agreed to 
be America’s most important busings, is carried on 
by part-time workers. 

Robert L. Green, director of education. Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference 

Significant progress will not be made in elevating 
flie general staus of the poor until educators begin to 
adopt the attitude that our society must achieve a com- 
mitment to being fully open in (1) housing, (2) em- 
ployment, (3) integrated education, and to the 
acceptance of all men without reservations. A fed- 
erally financed program of inservice training for both 
teachers and administrators is immediately necessary. 

The USOE should assume an aggressive leadership 
program both for schoolteachers and administrators, 
focusing on their responsibility in creating an atmo- 
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sphere that will facilitate the type of democratic attitude 
that will lead to a fully open society. The components 
discussed above would also be relevmit here. 

Educators have long voiced their concern about 
building a democratic society; however in building 
this society, we must move outside of the narrow defini* 
tion that has often been applied to the term ^‘education.’* 

A. Harry Passow, chairman, Committee on Urban 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

School systems have not dealt creatively with the 
technical aspects of evaluation of Title I programs — 
using the financial support as the means for diagnosis 
and differentiation as well as assessment and measure* 
ment. (In addition, we might use Title I evaluation as 
basis for a related cooperative research program to 
really study program effectiveness.) Far better assess- 
ment is needed. 

Our approaches to parent education have been gen- 
erally unimaginative. There is a “hidden curriculum” 
in the home of the achieving child. What elements of 
this can be or should be “taught” the parent of the 
disadvantaged child? Can we involve parents in the 
teaching process as a way of teaching them? 

Don Davies, executive secretary. National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association 

Other suggestions, briefly noted, were-— 

* Set aside 10 percent of all Title I funds for small 
grants to individual teachers to enable them to carry 
out small projects and activities which they cannot or 
do not do because of lack of money. The grants might 
range from $500 to $2,000. 

* Have no teacher in a disadvantaged school during 
his first 2 years of teaching carry more than a half-time 
load. Provide supervision, help, support for beginning 
teachers. 

* Have institutes and workshops on the education 
of disadvantaged children in slum schools rather than 
on college campuses and hotels. 

* Include in the elementary school curriculum for 
disadvantaged children the study of human behavior 
and human relations. 

* Find a variety of ways to make the job of the 
teacher in the slum school more manageable and at- 
tractive-through teacher aides, help from other 
specialists, special preparation. 

* Put all teachers in disadvantaged schools on a 
12-month contract. 



Dixon Bush, director, Antioch Interracial Education 
Program, Antioch College 

There is disagreement as to what education is for 
the disadvantaged. 

It can be cast as an urging to change and be like 
the dominant society. It could be an invitation to 
grow and become more extensive without rejecting 
antecedents. The first works only rarely, and then 
with questionable consequences; the second is a course' 
which the schools are ill prepared to try. It will work, 
with effort. 

John A. MorseU, associate director. National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People 

More work is needed to clarify our knowledge of 
the interaction between the child’s state when entering 
school, what happens to him during his school years, 
and the nature of his nonschool environment. 

For example: I have known that the gap in achieve- 
ment of disadvantaged and advantaged children, sub- 
stantial at first grade, widens over the next several 
years. It is assumed that this represents a challenge 
solely to the school, which is responsible for overcoming 
it. My personal inclination is to accept this view. 
But 1 and those who share this view would be on firmer 
ground If research could determine to what extent the 
widening of the gap represents school inadequacies and 
to what extent it represents the continuing and cumula- 
tive effect of the elements winch produced the initial 
disparity. 

In other words, how much can the schools accom- 
plish, under the wisest and most resourceful programs, 
so long as the nonschool environment of disadvantaged 
children remains essentially the same? 

The dictum that the segregated school is inherently 
inferior continues to stand, in some minds, an in- 
hibitor of efforts to make effective learning instruments 
out of schools which, for the foreseeable future, cannot 
possibly be desegregated. Some thorough clarification 
of what is possible, without in any sense sacrificing the 
ultimate goals of truly democratic education (i.e., inte- 
grated education), is greatly needed. 

The Junior high school contains all the problems of 
disadvantaged pupils in their most concentrated and 
virulent form. If we can hope for the end of the Junior 
high school, there still remain the tens of thousands 
who will have to suffer through it until it is done away 
with. Attention paid to this area should also seek to 
determine whether, and to what extent, reorganization 
on a 4-4-4 basis actually eliminates Junior high school 
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problems or merely leaves them untouched under 
another name. 

Leander J. Shaw, dean. Graduate School, Florida 
A. & M. University 

This problem of the disadvantaged is serious enough 
to suggest that teacher training programs in colleges 
and universities become more specialized and directed 
toward training more teachers, counselor, and adminis* 
trators for work with disadvantaged children. For its 
practical application, such a program should be inter° 
disciplinary, which would permit the teachers who 
major in th^e specialized areas to integrate courses in 
many fields. 

Irvamae Applegate, president, National Education 
Association 

The use of the terms ‘Mnnovation” and ^imaginative 
thinking” should be played down and more emphasis 
given to meeting basic needs. Too many planners have 
interpreted innovation as being something completely 
new, and many man-hours have been wasted in seeking 
gimmicks which should have gone into a search for suc- 
cessful practices and how to adapt them to the local 
situation. 

In the development of curriculum to meet the needs of 
educationally disadvantaged, it would be useful to plan- 
ners if they could be helped to recognize that the prin- 
ciples of sound curriculum development apply and that 
they are really not dealing with anything so new or dif- 
ferent, that they are now only being asked to face up to 
providing for a group not previously reached. 

James L. Farmer, director, Center for Community 
Action Education 

A teacher can be effective in teaching the disadvan- 
taged only when he believes they can be taught, and be- 
lieves in them — not in a romantic way, ascribing to all 
of them all of the virtues and none of the vices of man, 
but in the realistic sense that there is among them a 
reservoir of submerged intelligence, talent, and ability, 
the discovery of which is an exciting adventure, worthy 
of the best in any teacher. If the teacher views them 
as worthless, they sense it quickly, and this reinforces 
all that a hostile society has said to them in the past. In 
a word, the teacher must empathize. 

There is a growing awareness among educators that 
many of the teacher^s functions, especially nonteaching 
roles, can be performed by nonprofessionals working as 
teacher aides under the supervision of the teacher. 



Fuller, more creative use of the teacher aid(^ not only 
frees the i>eacher to spend more time on teaching duties 
but also opens up new careers for nonprofe^ionals. 

Instructional materials, including textbooks, need to 
be relevant tlo the lives, the experiences, and the frames 
of reference the learners. Otherwise they cannot he 
meaningful aids to learning. Materials must deal with 
the things children know about — ^the kind of houses they 
live in, the kind of stores they shop in, the kind of 
streets they play in. Most importantly, the materials 
should deal with themselves, black faces as well as white. 
And they must learn about their people and their history, 
as they learn about other people and their histories. 

Kay Earnhardt, coordinator of reading, Atlanta Pub- 
lic Schools 

I am suggesting that the primary cause of learning 
disability might be directly attributable to the fact that 
the teacher is so unaware of the overall structure of 
her subject matter that she is unable to match the level 
of her presentation to the capacities of students of dif- 
ferent abilities at different grades in school. 1 think 
there is sufficient evidence that much of what we already 
know to be sound educational practice is not taking place 
in many classrooms for the disadvantaged and that it 
might be a waste of time and energy to devise new pro- 
grams when many of the ones we have now have never 
been used properly. 

How can we design inservice training courses to help 
teachers meet the individual needs of their students? 
Are we going to continue to have facultywide inservice 
meetings where we all come together every other Tues- 
day afternoon to get enlightened, from kindergarten 
through grade 7? After 4 years of lectures at the col- 
lege and university level I doubt that more of the same 
is going to bring about improved teaching. Inservice 
training needs to be as individualized as we want the 
classroom teaching to become. Teachers need today’s 
questions answered today within the confines of their 
own classrooms, not Tuesday week in front of the entire 
faculty. 

R. Lee Henney, director Adult and Literacy Educa- 
tion, Indianapolis Board of Fundamental Education 

A subject which was cut very short beacuse of lime 
was the evaluation of projects. We seem to have fallen 
in the trap in Title I projects of equating number of 
persons served with effectiveness of the program. It 
has been pointed out that in 10 months we served 7 mil- 
lion in Title I projects. However, what multiplier 
factor did we get in behavioral change ? How different 
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is the attitude of the participant? Does the teacher 
know how to use the new visual aids? Is the library 
being used by the target population? How do we 
measure change in the human being, especially from 
this population? 

The question was raised, in our group, of why more 
money cannot be put into Title 1 project for evsdua- 
tion, and the question was not answered. This is a 
critical area where objectivity needs to be developed. 
All Title I projects should have moneys for evaluation, 
not only self*evaluatlon but outside evaluation by ob> 
jective observers. Only can we increase our quality 
when we see the need for change. 

The greatest contribution to Title I projects which can 
be developed is inservice training programs for the 
teacher. We put more specialized duties on the teach° 
ers and expect them to keep up without Ikelping them 
find out how. Also, there seems to be little communica* 
tion between staff in any given system or interchange of 
ideas between teachers at the local level. Title I proj* 
ects should develop inservice training programs for all 
teachers and mandatory preservice and inservice train° 
ing programs for Title I projects. 

Roy McCanne, consultant, Education of Migrant Chil- 
dren, Colorado State Department of Education 

It is a grave mistake to consider all disadvantaged 
ihildren or even all migrant children as having the same 
culture. The cultural behavior patterns of one group, 
such as Mexican-Americans, are different in many re- 
spects from those of another group, such as Navajo 
Indians. Probably the most useful framework for 
studying cultural difference and for understanding how 
to adapt the school curriculum is the philosophical 
framework: What do the people believe is real? What 
do they think is true? Where do we get truth or 
knowledge? Where does man fit into the world? 
What is important, and what is not important? To 
whom or to what does a person owe his ultimate 
loyalty? Some research is available to help answer 
these questions about specific groups. More is needed. 

Edmund W. Gordon^ professor and chairman, De- 
partment of Educational Psycholo^ and Guid- 
ance, Yeshiva University 

The educational problems of the disadvantaged mu^ 
be solved in the context of a conceited attack upon 
a wide variety of problems which go far beyond the 
school and involve aspects of society other than educa- 
tion, However, the tendency on the part of school 
people to focus on and blame these other problems for 



the schooFs problems and failures may serve to deter 
the school from a systematic attack upon those problems 
which are primarily within the realm of pedagogy and 
are primarily the responsibility of educators. 

Robert E. Christin 9 director. Educational Project 
Incorporated 

I think the report should mention a major need re- 
lated to all programs for the disadvantaged, that is, 
regional centers set up to bring together the better 
teachers from around the country to (1) develop teach- 
ing materials and approaches to help with the disadvan- 
taged, and (2) demonstrate these discoveries at the 
centers and at schools in the region. 

This seems to be a major problem in Title I, Upward 
Bound, the Job Corps, and in all schools serving the 
disadvantaged. 

If we fail to help those many teachers of good will, we 
will fail, regardless of how much money we have or 
how many programs. 

Leonard B. Ambos, £^sistant director, American 
Textbook Publishers Institute 

It is obvious to me that a great deal more needs to be 
done to make Title I effective. There is a need for us 
to (1) determine those forces which create an uidivid- 
ual’s self-concept, (2) determine how we can upgrade 
the self-concept of individuals, (3) develop and test 
innovative methods and materials (and also the old 
which prove valuable) to determine their effectiveness 
in changing and improving learning behavior. 

It may already be too late to salvage and make into 
productive citizens many of the children with whom we 
associate the term ‘‘disadvantaged.” The times in 
which we live, however, insist that we aid each child to 
reach his maximum potential. 

Educators must stop talking about “meeting the needs 
of individuals” and do something about it. 

Evans Clinchy, director. Office of Program Develop- 
ment, Boston Public Schools 

What bugs slum kids is school, school as it is con- 
ceived of and operated by the people who inhabited 
Panel IIIB. No one talked about how to change school 
itself or even how we could go about changing it or 
what we should change it Into. 

Most of the people in our room were simply taking 
Title I money and using it to add some sugar-coating 
to ibe same old bitter ineffectual pill. They were still 
planning to subject kids to the same basal readers (per- 
haps j azzed up with a few black faces) . They were stUl 



going to expect kids to run the conventional rat race 
of right answers and coverage of large quantities of 
stale obsolete bodies of knowledge (or what one of the 
delegates referred to as die four R’s of ‘‘rote, recall, 
regurgitation, and restraint”) . 

One thing is becoming increasingly clear to me. The 
money poured into Title I is largely going to be wasted 
if we continue to spend it on bolstering the present sys* 
tern of educating children. Somehow we have to devise 
a way of putting at least that much money every year 
into research and the development of new and better 
ways of doing thin^. 

Title I has to become much more directed toward 
breaking the established habits and patterns that have 
proved themselves totally incapable of even helping, 
much less educating, disadvantaged children. If this 
requires Congress to rewrite the title, so be it. But 
simply to assist the present system to do in a more ele> 
gant way what it is already doing so badly is to pervert 
the possibility of what American education should and 
could be. 

Peter G. Kontos, professor of education, Princeton 
University 

The major gaps in practices that were identified are: 
A lack of psychological and sociological theoretical 
frameworks from which an interactive effect of pro* 
grams can be demonstrated; an absence of data as to 
the effect of an educational policy of programming 
early intervention; no real understanding of language 
development; a lack in definitive programs in teacher 
preparation; and, finally, an absence of adequate evalu- 
ation techniques. 

Basically, the disadvantaged child, like all children, 
learns best in a child-centered, inductive, educational 
situation which is also racially integrated. 

Staff development and teacher training are keys to 
the successful educational process; guidelines should 
therefore not be so tightly drawn— -as they are now — as 
to include staff training for ony specific Title ! pro- 
grams. Changing the basic attitudes of teachers and 
administrators toward educational innovation and to- 
ward acceptance of disadvantaged children as learners 
should be a program which may be separately funded 
under Title 1 and should not be required to be part of 
any specific action program. 

There is a great danger that programs that closely 
approximate the familiar are too easily funded. Evi- 
dence is beginning to indicate that these programs are 
most susceptible to failure. Disadvantaged children 
must not be subjected to playing the remediation catch- 



up game in which educators institutionalize the child 
by laying out his life in nine d^y 40-minute remedial 
periods. In the midst of an educational revolution we 
cannot afford to prolong the dull and advocate the 
pedestrian. 

Charles Benson, associate professor of education. 
University of Galifcmia, Berkeley 

It seemed to be generally agreed that teaching talent 
is distributed unequally among the schools in large 
cities, with slum schools having a disproportionate 
number of less trained and provisionally certificated 
persons. One primary %vay to attack the problem is 
desegregation, but this cannot be a short-term answer, 
physically speaking, in the largest cities-—or not a com- 
plete answer anyway. What would seem to be good is 
that the Office of Education encourage the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Federation of 
Teachers to devise schemes, semivoluntary from the 
point of view of the teacher, to afford staffs in slum 
schools that are balanced with respect to age, sex, train- 
ing, and experience. It was suggested that teachem 
must work in a school setting in which they can be suc- 
cessful. Presently, criteria of success are mainly re- 
lated to the academic performance of the collegebound. 
It was hoped that it might be possible to broaden the 
definition of success to include helping the disadvan- 
taged to achieve at a higher level, starting from where 
the disadvantaged are. The analogy made was the 
satisfaction many teachers appear to gain from helping 
the physically handicapped to make progress. 

The suggestion was made in our panel that there be 
established in inner-city areas institutions called pro- 
fessional schools. These schools would be centors of 
inservice training and educational research. An anal- 
ogy would be the teaching hospital. Hopefully, teach- 
ers would regard it as a professional opportunity to be 
associated with these schools. One, task of such schools 
could be to develop materials appropriate for the in- 
struction of the disadvantaged. This suggestion com- 
bines opportunity for relevant inservice training and the 
reallocation of high-grade teaching talent to the inner 
city. It might serve to restore the large cities to a posi- 
tion of educational leadership. 

I would also like to suggest that Title I programs em- 
phasize mathematics in the middle school years. For 
the disadvantaged, there are fewer cultural blocks to 
excelling in mathematics than there appear to be in^ 
reading and verbal activities generally. Employment 
opportunities for persons who manage to acquire mathe- 
matical competence are good and seem likely to remain 
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so. However, many elementary teachers, I believe, are 
themselves not attracted to mathematics, and the stands 
ard materials do not do a ^eat deal to help stimulate 
the mathematically gifted. 

John Henry Martin, superintendent, Mount Vernon 
Public Schools 

From the urban centers of the country the achieve* 
ment test scores and IQ ratings show a progressive de- 
cline in the relative position of school children of the 
racial minorities as compared to fthe white children in 
the city or the Nation. Their early childhood environ- 
ment sends ghetto children to school handicapped, 
according to test scores, by 1 year. The radically unbal- 
anced ghetto school will Increase the negative distance 
of these children from their white age peers by as much 
as 2 to 3 years. This is the single most widespread 
educational catastrophe of our times. It is the root 
cause of the academic deficiencies of the disadvantaged 
child v/ith which the schools of the Nation must deal. 
Failure to see Title I moneys as an opportunity and a 
commitment to do something about this while only see- 
ing them as the source for remediating the consequen- 
ces is to persist in treating the victims of malaria while 
continuing to ignore the breeding areas of mosquitos. 



Edward Zigler, professor of psychology, Yale Uni- 
versity 

A major issue in our discussions was whether the 
educators of the dijprived should take a social work ap- 
proach or should expand their energi^ and resources 
in beefing up those practices that are basic to the ortho- 
dox educational effort. 

In my opinion, the dichotomy raised is a false one and 
stems from a failure to understand all the factors that 
are important in the determination of children’s learn- 
ing. Until teachers and administrators become fully 
cognizant of the complex nature of the learning process 
in the culturally deprived child, many of the innovations 
that hold high promise will be met wiffi apathy, if not 
actual hostility. 

Ihe social work approach is not alien to successful 
teaching. What this approach does for the teacher is 
to mdce her sensitive to the socioeconomic plight, every- 
day experiences, and r^ulting motivational structure 
of the child she is to teach. This motivational structure 
accompanies every child to the classroom and ib prob- 
ably just as important in determining the success of the 
teacher’s efforts as are the formal cognitive character- 
istics of the child. 
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Appendix A 

PROGRAM OUTLINE 



Monday t July 18 
2:00 pjn. 
5:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 



9:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, July 19 
9:00~12 noon 
2:00-4:00 p.m. 
4:30-5:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 



8:30-10:30 p.m. 

Wednesday, July 29 
7:30 a.m. 
9:00-12 noon 
2:00-4:00 p.m. 



Registration. 

“Meet the Conferees,” Chinese Room. 

OPENING GENERAL SESSON-Dinner in the Balkoom. 

Presiding: Hon. John W. Gardner, Secretary, DepasrSment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Statement: Ralph W. Tyler, National Adviso'^y Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children. 

Address: Vice President of the United States. 

Chairmen, Panelists, Consultants, and Sunnnary Writers— New York Suite. 

First Work Session (Panels) . 

Second Work Session (Panels) . 

Special Programs. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION-BInner in the Ballroom. 

Presiding: Arthur L. Harris, Associate Commissioner for Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education. 

Address; Harold Howe II, U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Remarks: The President of the United States. 

Third Work Session. 

Panel Discussion: Techmques for SuccessM Follow-Through in State Conferences. 

Chairmen, Panelists, Consultants, and Summairy Writers, Breakfast, North Room. 

Fourth Work Session (Panels). 

FINAL GENERAL SESSION— State Room. 

Preriding; Commissioner Howe. 

Reports of Work Group Chairmen. 



Appendix B 



DISCUSSION PANELS 

TOPIC I. DIAGNOSIS OF THE PROBLESl 



Panel A 

Chairman: Wilson €. Riles, director of compensatory education, 
State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. 

Panelists 

Harry L. Boivers, assistant superintendent, Preston County 
Schools, Kingwood, W. Va. 

Charles Cogen, president, American Federation of Teachei^. 
Chicago, 111. 

Roy McCanne, consultant. Education of Migrmit Children, State 
Department of Education, Denver, Colo. 

Philip Montez, State president. Association of Memcan-Ameri» 
can Education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Arthur Pearl, professor of education. University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Leander J. Shaw, dean. Graduate School, Florida A & M Univer° 
sity, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Rodney Tillman, assistant superintendent in eharge of elemeu'> 
tory education, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Consultants 

William F. Brazziel, Office of Education 

Stan J. Salett, Office of Economic Opportunity 

Summary writer 

James L Morisseau, editorial associate. Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, New York, N.Y. 



Panel B 

Chairman: Donald T. Donley, director, Center for Research and 
Field Services, State Univemity of Albany, Albany, N.Y. 

Panelists 

Msgr. Arthur T. Geoghegara, superintendent of school^ Diocese, 
of Providence, Providence, R.L 

Edmund W. Gordon, professor of educational psychology and 
guidance, Yeshiva University, New York, N.Y. 

Philip M. Hauser, professor of sociology, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Dl. 

Mrs. Harriet Reynolds, assistant director, Education and Youth 
Incentives, National Urban League, New York, N.Y. 

Jacob Silverberg, chief psychologist, Memorial Guidance Clinic, 
Richmond, Va. 

Frank L. Stanley, Jr., associate director for education. National 
Urban League, New York, N.Y. 

Consultants 

L^ G. Burchinal, Office of Education 

Martin W. Spickler, Office of Education 

David S. Seeley, Office of Education 

Summary writer 

Barbara Carter, Free Lance Associates, Inc., New York, N.Y. 



TOPIC II. STRATEGIES FOR ACTION 



Panel A 

Chairman: Thomas W. Pyles, director. Division of Federal* 

State Programs, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Panelists 

Mrs. Irvomae Applegate, dean of education, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minn., and president, National Education 
Association 

Paul I. Cliflord, professor of education, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Marvin G. Cline, assistant director. Institute for Youth Studies, 
School of Medicine, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Don Davies, executive seeretaiy, National Committee on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, National Education 
Associates, Washington, D.C. 



R. Lee Henney, director. Adult and Literacy Education, Board 
for Fundamental Education, Indianapolis, Ind. 

John A. MorseR, associate director, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, New York, N.Y. 

Consultants 

Barbara H. Kemp, Office of Education 
James E. Mauch, Office of Education 
James K. Rocks, Office of Education 

Summary writer 

John Saunders, program specialist, Program Evaluation Branch, 
Office of Education 

Panel B 

Chairman; Austin Haddock, director of Title I, ESEA, 
Department of Education, Salem, Oreg. 
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Panelists 

Charles Benson, associate professor of education, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Max Bimbaum, director. Human Relations Laboratory, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Larry Cuban, director, Cardozo Project in Urban Teaching, 
Cardozo High School, Washington, D.C. 

James L. Fanner, president. Center for Community Action Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C. 

David Selden, assistant to the president, American Federation of 
Teachers, Chicago, 111. 



Edward Zigler, professor of psychology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Consultants 

John T. Cicco, Office of Education 
Genevieve 0. Dane, Office of Education 
Carl L. Marburger, Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Summary writer 

G. K. Hodenfield, special projects writer, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 



TOPIC III. SOME EFFECTIVE APPROACHES 



Panel A 

Chairman: Mildred Fitzpatrick, chairman. Title I, ESEA, State 
Department of Education, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Panelists 

Donald Cleland, professor of education. University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Kay Earnhardt, coordinator of reading, Atlanta Public 
Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edward B. Fort, director. Division of Instruction, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

Peter K. Kontos, professor of education, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N.J. 

John Henry Martin, superintendent. Mount Vernon Public 
Schools, Mount Vernon, N Y. 

A. Harry Passow, chairman. Committee on Urban Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 

Consultants 

John T. Blue, Office of Education 

Nolan Estes, Office of Education 

James E. Steffensen, Office of Education 

Summary writer 

Gloria Dapper, Free Lance Associates, Inc., New York, N.Y. 



Panel B 

Chairman: P. J. Newell, Jr., assistant commissioner. Division of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Panelists 

Mrs. Lorraine F. Bivins, supervisor, Oeveland Elementary 
School, Washington, D.C. 

Dixon Bush, director, Antioch Interracial Education Program, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Evans Clinchy, director. Office of Program Development, Boston 
Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Hyman H. Frankel, Special Project on Human Development, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 111. 

Robert L. Green, director of education. Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

Marvin Rich, executive director. Scholarship, Education, and 
Defense Fund for Racial Equality, New York, N.Y. 

Consultants 

Anita F. Allen, Office of Education 

Kathryn Bloom, Office of Education 

Summary writer 

Peter Schrag, associate editor, Saturday Review Education 
Supplement, Amherst, Mass. 

Chairman: John L. Oeveland, coordinator, Berkeley Unified 
School District, Berkeley, Calif. 



TOPIC IV. MOBILIZING OUR RESOURCES 



Panel A 



Panelists 

Leonard B. Ambos, assistant director, American Tes&lbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, New York, N.Y. 

James G. Banks, executive director. United Planning Organiza- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Margaret G. Dabney, professor of adult education, Vir- 
ginia State College, Petersburg, Va. 

Mario D. Fantini, program associate, Ford Foundation, New 
York, N.Y. 

John J. O’Neill, dean. Graduate School of Education, Rutgem, 
The State University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Donald P. Stone, assistant for education. Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee, Atlanta, Ga. 



Consultants 

F. Peter Libassi, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

Jule Sugarman, Office of Economic Opportunity 
Grant Venn, Office of Education 

Summary writer 

Patricia Platt, editorial associate. National Schools Public Re- 
lations Association, Washington, D.C. 

Panel B 

Chairman: Irving Ratchick, coordinator. Title I, ESEA, State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 
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Panelists 

Nonnan Brombacher, assistant superintendent, New York €ity 
Public Schools, New York, N.Y. 

Robert Christin, director. Educational Projects, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Adron Doran, preddent, Morehead State College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

J. K. Haynes, executive secretary, Louisiana Education Associa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, La. 

Mrs. Cemoria D. Johnson, director, Washington Office, National 
Urban League, Washington, D.C. 



James Wilson, director, Indian Branch, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 

Consultants 

Regina Gofif, Office of Education 

Samuel Halperin, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

William J. Holloway, Office of Education 
Louis J. McGuinness, Office of Education 

Summary writer 

Buckman Osborn, editorial consultant, Omnimedia Interna- 
tional, Washington, D.C. 
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